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SOCIAL CHANGE AS REFLECTED IN THE KINSEY 
STUDIES* 


CLAUDE C. BOWMAN 


I, 


In this paper I shall discuss 
some of the major sociological im- 
plications of the Kinsey findings, 
with special emphasis upon social 
change. In approaching this task, 
one is confronted at once with 
intriguing questions of causation. 
Why the Kinsey research? What 
ingredients in our cultural soil 
nourished this endeavor? The usual 
explanation follows the great-man 
interpretation of history, namely, 


that Dr. Kinsey felt very unhappy °. 


as he surveyed the vast sea of 
sexual ignorance in which man- 
kind was floundering and decided 
to do something about it. To those 
accustomed to an emphasis upon 
social forces, this heroic interpre- 
tation of events is not altogether 
satisfactory. Such a program of 
research can also be interpreted as 
a cultural phenomenon, growing 
out of a sexual morality in transi- 
tion. In its current phase the 
transition is marked by a steady 
decline of the ascetic tradition and 
the rise of biological realism as 
a counter-movement. This ideology 
places unprecedented stress upon 
physical sex, from pictorial dis- 
plays of the feminine figure 
through real or fictional accounts 
of sexual adventures to the latest 
literature about coital techniques 
in marriage. As is usually the case 
with phenomena of reaction, the 
concepts and feelings involved in 
biological realism show selective 
bias and fail to yield a well-round- 
ed approach to the emotional and 


*A revised version of a paper presented 
at a meeting of the Eastern Sociological 
Society in New York City, April 4, 1954. 
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social realities of sex. Inwardly 
and outwardly we are still fight- 
ing against that old devil, Puri- 
tanism—but now the sexual fanta- 
sies once concealed out of shame 
are revealed openly. Puritanism 
turned inside out is often mistaken 
for scientific realism but this is 
an inadequate definition of “real- 
ism,” 

In this cultural context the 
Kinsey research takes on a signifi- 
cance far beyond the motivations 
of one man. In a sense it caps the 
climax of recent pre-occupations 
with the physical aspects of sex. 
A zoologist maps out a large and 
impressive plan for research into 
genital activity; he and his associ- 
ates interview thousands of males 
and females asking them several 
hundred questions, most of which 
concern sex in its biological as- 
pects. My theory is that this proj- 
ect can be fitted into the afore- 
mentioned trend that arose as the 
antithesis of the religious-moral 
tradition. Thus, the attempt to 
study sex in terms of biological 
statistics reflects a recent stage of 
cultural development. Kinsey is no 
historical accident, emerging sud- 
denly and mysteriously out of In- 
diana into the national limelight. 


I 


In presenting sociological impli- 
cations I shall assume that the 
findings are essentially valid, pos- 
sessing only minor faults and fal- 
lacies. This assumption will enable 
me to concentrate, in the space at 
my disposal, upon _ substantive 
matters rather than upon metho- 
dology. 

One of the remarkable develop- 
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ments of this project is the way 
in which a zoologist began with 
certain biological queries and was 
led steadily in the direction of so- 
ciology. In a word, he was led from 
orgasm to the social organism. As 
you know, the research staff in- 
cludes an anthropologist and, more 
than a year ago, I was told that 
they were looking for a sociologist 
who could qualify under their 
standards. It is to be hoped that 
other sciences will be represented 
too, for the authors have stated 
that “this is a study of all aspects 
of human sexual behavior, and not 
a study of its biologic aspects, or 
of its phychologic aspects, or of 
its sociologic aspects, as separate 
entities.” (1, p. 8) Such an enorm- 
ous undertaking can be carried to 
success only with the active par- 
ticipation of all relevant sciences. 
The volume on the Female bears 
witness to the progress that is be- 
ing made, for, through the efforts 
of the staff, the consulting editors 
and others, the later book has 
psychological and sociological di- 
mensions not evident in the earlier 
one on male behavior. 

The Kinsey Reports provide sta- 
tistical evidence showing discre- 
pancies between the common as- 
sumptions of a moralistic public 
and the actual behavior of people. 
No longer can we deceive ourselves 
that masturbation, pre-marital or 
extra-marital coitus and homo- 
sexuality are merely occasional de- 
viations from normal behavior. 
Even if the frequencies cited are 
somewhat inaccurate, these con- 
ventionalized deceptions can no 
longer be retained. 

Now it should be emphasized 
that the Kinsey facts do not estab- 
lish new norms for sexual conduct. 
If there are normative inferences 
from statistical frequencies, they 
probably come about in the follow- 
ing manner. Persons aware of the 
findings, already motivated by a 


desire for those sexual activities 
considered more or less immoral, 
will interpret the facts to suit 
their own purposes. The band- 
wagon appeal may lead many to 
reason, “if everybody’s doing it 
(say, pre-marital intercourse), 
why shouldn’t I?” The fact that 
50% of the females have experi- 
enced this type of sexual activity 
may occupy the center of a wom- 
an’s (or a man’s) thoughts while 
the 50% who have not had pre- 
marital coitus are conveniently 
ignored. This is, of course, specu- 
lative. Concerning this issue, on 
which there has been so much hue 
and cry, the facts are very sparse 
indeed. Several psychologists and 
sociologists have tried to do re- 
search on the influences of these 
studies upon attitudes and behav- 
ior; but the results are inconclu- 
sive. One thing does seem quite 
clear: cries of alarm over the al- 
leged corruption of our youth by 
Kinsey indicate that in our culture 
sex is associated with powerful 
anxieties. 


Til. 


Of particular interest to socio- 
gists are the- trends in behavior 
during the last three or four de- 
cades. In their first volume the 
authors stressed the stability of 
male sexual patterns saying that 
“in general, the sexual patterns of 
the younger generation are so 
nearly identical with the sexual 
patterns of the older generation in 
regard to so many types of sexual 
activity that there seems to be no 
sound basis for the widespread 
opinion that the younger genera- 
tion has become more active in its 
socio-sexual contacts.” (1, p. 397) 
On the other hand, in the second 
study it is reported that there were 
notable increases in both pre- 
marital petting and coitus among 
females born after 1900 (although 
in these and other types of sexual 
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activity, female incidencés remain 
lower than those of the male). 
“This increase in the incidence of 
pre-marital coitus, and the similar 
increase in the incidence of pre- 
marital petting, constitute the 
greatest changes which we have 
found between the patterns of 
sexual behavior in the oider and 
younger generations of American 
females.” (2, p. 298) The younger 
generation also has more extra- 
marital coitus, although here the 
difference between the generations 
is not so pronounced. 

How can these contrasting re- 
sults be explained? Why has fe- 
male behavior changed while that 
of the male has been affected com- 


paratively little? The answer is. 


that in the decades following 
World War I males have had more 
coitus with females who were not 
prostitutes and less with prosti- 
tutes, the former increases roughly 
compensating — according to the 
Kinsey staff — for the decreases 
in the latter category. Thus, judg- 
ing by behavioristic criteria, we 
can now state empirically that the 
double standard of sexual morality 
is less pronounced than it used to 
be. 

It is now definitely established 
that cultural factors have influ- 
enced the sexual behavior of 
American women. Yet many un- 
answered questions remain con- 
cerning the importance of any one 
cultural influence. How important 
is the effect of urbanization? Con- 
traceptive knowledge? Decline of 
religious control? Usually we in- 
clude all possible factors in the 
causal analysis and hope that some 
of our intellectual buck-shot will 
hit the target. Obviously there is 
much sociological research to be 
done on these issues. 

Sociologists will also be inter- 
ested in another important impli- 
cation of the Female study. In 
several types of sexual activity the 


data show that changes in female 
behavior occurred in the nineteen 
twenties and have remained rela- 
tively stable since that time. Most 
of the females involved in pre- 
marital petting and coitus during 
the nineteen twenties were born 
somewhere around 1900. Now the 
intriguing question arises: did 
changes of attitude take place in 
the early years of the century, and 
in the early childhood of these 
women, or were the changes in 
behavior after World War I the 
result of post-war conditions? The 
Kinsey staff take a strong socio- 
logical position on this question, 
naming the variety of influences 
converging upon women in the 
post-war period. The interesting 
implication here is that moral in- 
struction during early childhood is 
not as crucial to later sexual be- 
havior as is often claimed. Psycho- 
analysis, in particular, emphasizes 
the early emotional conditioning of 
the child, viewing later changes 
in environmental influence as 
superficial and relatively insignifi- 
cant. Yet from these data it ap- 
pears that changes in social con- 
ditions and attitudes occurring 
when women are in their teens and 
twenties can exert profound influ- 
ences upon their behavior. This 
suggests that orthodox psycho- 
analysts underrate the impact of 
adolescent and adult experiences 
upon later attitudes and behavior. 
This criticism of psychoanalytical 
theory has been stated before but 
in the present instance it is based 
upon impressive evidence. 


IV. 


What light do these studies shed 
on the question of sexual differ- 
ences? (A few comparisons will be 
made even though the two samples 
are not comparable in certain re- 
spects) Evidence is presented that 
females communicate about sex 
much less than do males; for ex- 
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ample, the data show that more 
females discover masturbation for 
themselves, whereas males discuss 
the practice and observe other 
males. Pre-marital petting provides 
much more of the female’s educa- 
tion in orgasm, 24% of them ex- 
periencing their first orgasm by 
way of petting. (The figure for 
the male is 1%.) The authors state 
that “petting provides a great deal 
more than experience in orgasm. 
. . . It provides an opportunity for 
the female to learn to adjust emo- 
tionally to various types of males. 
Thus she may acquire some wis- 
dom in choosing the particular 
male with whom she hopes to 
make a permanent, life long ad- 
justment.” (2, p. 266) They also 
believe that petting is valuable in 
that it helps to prepare the female 
for sexual experience in marriage. 
It will be interesting to watch 
and see how many teachers and 
writers will have the courage to 
quote the Kinsey research on this 
point. Or will they continue to 
offer vague and innocuous gener- 
alities about “sex education?” 

In the second study data were 
obtained on the female’s sexual 
partners. For instance, of those fe- 
males having pre-marital coitus, 
46% had it with fiance only and 
41% with fiance and others. So- 
ciologists will applaud this step in 
the direction of exploring the so- 
cial aspects of heterosexuality and 
hope that this dimension of the 
research will be extended in the 
future. In sexual activity the 
moral code by which many men 
and women live involves distinc- 
tions based upon the nature of the 
pair relationship. Different limits 
are set for casual acquaintance, for 
going steady, for lovers, and for 
an engaged pair. “With whom” 
can be every bit as important as 
the “what” of sexual activity — 
as sociologists and anthropologists 
well know. 
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V. 

In one of their major conclu- 
sions the authors show that the 
pre-marital sexual experience of 
the female is correlated with 
marital orgasm. This holds true in 
the case of masturbation, petting 
to orgasm, and pre-marital coital 
orgasm (but not pre-marital coitus 
without orgasm). The authors ex- 
hibit some uncertainty, however, 
in the interpretation of these cor- 
relations. In one place (2, p. 329) 
they state that “there are several 
reasons for believing that selective 
factors could not have accounted 
for the whole of these correla- 
tions.” (By selective factors they 
mean that the responsive females 
tend to have the largest amount 
of orgasm both before and during 
marriage.) To bolster this point of 
view they cite evidence of a learn- 
ing process in sexual responsive- 
ness among married women. Yet 
in a later passage of the Female 
study (p. 388) they say, in regard 
to the correlation between pre- 
marital coital orgasm and marital 
orgasm, that “in general, it seems 
probable that selective factors are 
more often responsible.” These 
facts about female orgasm are 
mentioned here because the au- 
thors state that “the persistent 
failure of the female to reach 
orgasm in her marital coitus, or 
even respond with fair frequency, 
may do considerable damage to a 
marriage.” (2, p. 371) 

All of this seems to point — not 
clearly but waveringly — to the 
following implication of interest 
to the family sociologist: mar- 
riages would be more successful 
sexually if women had more pre- 
marital orgasm, especially in 
coitus. Now the careful reader will 
find that the Kinsey staff do ap- 
preciate the complex considera- 
tions involved in determining so- 
cial desirability or undesirability; 
consequently, they make no spe- 
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cific recommendations in regard to 
social policy. But future develop- 
ments in our culture may provide 
part of the answer to the question 
raised here. The present trend in 
the mores is, according to their 
own data, toward greater pre- 
marital orgasm for females. This 
will lead——-again, according to their 
own data — to greater marital 
orgasm and thus to greater sexual 
success in marriage. In this respect 
the prediction is definitely favor- 
able to marital stability. But, on 
the other hand, the trend also is 
toward more extramarital coitus 
and this may mean marital insta- 
bility in the decades ahead. On 
this latter question much more re- 


search is needed. We need to know‘ 


much more about the specific pat- 
terns of factors correlated with 
marital stability and instability in 
those families where extra-marital 
coitus occurs. 


VI. 


One of the issues frequently 
raised by sociologists concerns the 
extent to which religious training 
influences conduct. Professional 
colleagues with an anti-religious 
bias are inclined to believe that 
much, if not most, of this training 
is nothing more than an elaborate 
pattern of speech reactions which 
affects thoughts and feelings but 
not behavior. Such _ iconoclasm 
finds no support in these studies. 
For both males and females de- 
grees of religious devotion do cor- 
relate with incidences of sexual ac- 
tivity and devoutly religious back- 
grounds have prevented some 
males and females from ever en- 
gaging in certain types of sexual 
activity. Pre-marital and extra- 
marital activities for both males 
and females and marital coitus for 
males (but not females) occur 
more frequently among the least 
devout Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews, in some cases the differences 


between inactive and devout per- 
sons being considerable. In relation 
to orgasm from any source, the 
more religious females had lower 
percentages of experience than the 
less religious. The authors state 
“there seems no doubt that the 
moral restraints which lead a fe- 
male to avoid sexual contacts be- 
fore marriage, and to inhibit her 
responses when she does make 
contacts, may also affect her ca- 
pacity to respond erotically later 
in life. We shall not solve the 
problem of female ‘frigidity’ until 
we realize that it is a man-made 
situation, and not the product of 
innate physiologic incapacities in 
those females.” (2, p. 516) In this 
passage the Kinsey group adopt 
orgasm as the criterion and, by 
this standard, religious-moral in- 
fluences are evaluated adversely. 
Yet in other passages they warn 
against evaluating female sexual 
activities solely by the criterion of 
orgasm. 

Even the careful reader, trying 
to avoid selective bias, is not al- 
ways sure where these investiga- 
tors stand. They frequently hint at 
adverse evaluations of our religious 
moral traditions but draw back in 
the end, leavifig evaluative issues 
for future study. The student of 
culture can add a clarifying inter- 
pretation here. If a group values 
the traditional religious-moral 
code for sexual behavior, then sta- 
tistical incidences of orgasm will 
not be considered of primary sig- 
nificance. If, on the other hand, a 
group values sexual satisfactions, 
then any influences working 
against their attainment will be 
considered undesirable. Our culture 
has been changing in the latter 
direction. To the extent that we 
continue to move away from the 
traditional morality toward an 
ideology of sexual humanism the 
inhibitions imposed by religion 
will be viewed unfavorably. 








Vil. 


We have considered some of the 
main findings and implications of 
sociological interest. What about 
the educational significance of the 
research to date? For one thing, 
the field of sex education can 
have more substantial foundations 
than ever before. Now that we 
have an impressive body of knowl- 
edge on the sexual activities of 
American males and females of 
all ages and circumstances, the 
era of speculation and dogmatic 
opinion will come to a close. Kin- 
sey is the last of a series of pio- 
neers who have established scien- 
tific realism in place of traditional 
“hush and pretend,” to use Dr. 
Robert Dickinson’s phrase. 


Perhaps its greatest educational 
value is in relation to the sexual 
problems of the unmarried. The 
authors state that approximately 
40% of our population is sexually 
mature but unmarried. Here for 
the first time is a detailed study 
of this large group of males and 
females: types of sexual outlet, 
frequencies, relation to sexual ad- 
justments in marriage, relation of 
activity to law and the courts, and 
so forth. The hush-and-pretend ap- 
proach has been especially con- 
spicious in regard to unmarried 
youth. Parents, teachers and other 
agents of social control usually 
keep their fingers crossed and hope 
that, somehow or other with little 
specific guidance, their young 
proteges will find refuge under the 
moral roof of marriage before seri- 
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ous damage is done. This neglect- 
ed chapter of sexual history has 
now been spelled out for all to see. 

Yet, in assessing the significance 
of this project, we cannot make the 
easy assumption that books are 
a major force in effecting moral 
change. While the published works 
of scientists and other writers 
cannot be brushed aside as incon- 
sequential influences on _ public 
thinking, these writings are them- 
selves in large measure the expres- 
sion of more deep-seated social and 
cultural trends. In the minds of 
unsophisticated laymen, “Kinsey” 
epitomizes opposition to traditional 
hush-hush, but the sociologist 
knows that this opposition has 
larger and deeper roots. 

In conclusion, I venture to make 
one further observation. Just as 
certain psychiatrists have criticized 
this research for its failure to 
study the emotional dynamics of 
sex, SO some members of our spe- 
cialty have expressed disappoint- 
ment that comparatively little at- 
tention is given to the social as- 
pects of sex. Yes, there is merit in 
this criticism. The sociology of 
sex is an all but unexplored field. 
Shall we sit back and criticize the 
Kinsey staff or shall we get to 
work on our own projects? 
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At the outset of Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Male (16, p. 3) Kin- 
sey and his collaborators declare 
that they seek to contribute un- 
derstanding about the actual sex- 
ual behavior of people as well 
as about “the inter-relationships 
of that behavior with the biologi- 
cal and social aspects of their 
histories.”” For many years anthro- 
pologists have been reporting simi- 
lar behavior gathered from many 
points on the earth’s surface. Gen- 
erally speaking the anthropologist 


does not relate his data to the ~ 


biological and social life history of 
the individual. Rather, he is con- 
cerned with the relationship of so- 
cial facts to other elements of a 
community’s way of life. Despite 
the fact that Kinsey and his asso- 
ciates do not explicitly stress the 
social and cultural aspects of com- 
munity life, their data do not, as 
we shall see, wholly fail to demon- 
strate the relationship of sex to 
such material. If we consider an- 
thropology to be an activity that, 
in part, tries to see any bit of 
behavior as related to the context 
of a community’s total way of life, 
then to what extent do the Hu- 
man Male and Human Female re- 
flect, extend, or lag behind this 
traditional method? Our analysis 
will show that, in contributing to 
a fuller understanding of sexual 
behavior, Kinsey and his associ- 
ates are mainly concerned with a 
descriptive account of sex habits 
but that their framework of data 
collection and analysis reveal more 
of the cultural dynamics in such 
behavior than they perhaps realize. 
PATTERN REPORTING 


At this point it is well to make 


clear the double emphasis in an- 
thropological method indicated in 
the preceding paragraph. Anthro- 
pology includes an interest in the 
patterns (or structures) of cul- 
ture as well as in the functions of 
those patterns. By a pattern of cul- 
ture we understand a regularity 
of behavior or a type of artifact 
which, ideally speaking, has been 
conceptualized through examina- 
tion of a series of empirical actions 
or things (10, p. 187; 20, p. 57; 
24, p. 29). One could say that cul- 
ture in its technical usage com- 
prises a comprehensive system of 
descriptive unit patterns. Each of 
the unit generalizations entering 
into the description of a cultural 
system is verifiable. “Culture is 
like a map,” says Kluckhohn (19, 
p. 28, p. 38; 18, p. 111), alluding to 
this matter of verification. “Knowl- 
edge of a culture makes it possible 
to predict a good many of the ac- 
tions of any person who shares 
that culture.” 

The two volymes by Kinsey and 
his associates are primarily taken 
up with reporting patterns of be- 
havior. Some are expressed quanti- 
tatively, others in the more tradi- 
tional qualitative manner of an- 
thropologists. Now, quantification 
is nothing new in social science, 
providing, for example, the basic 
feature in demography. In anthro- 
pology, however, there exists 
relatively little description of this 
sort. A pattern is more often than 
not reported without information 
concerning its frequency or the 
frequency of alternative variations 
— if the existence of the latter is 
‘at all suggested. At best a qualita- 
tive “most” or “a few” appears in 
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ethnographic description. All this 
suggests that serious problems will 
arise in the course of any syste- 
matic attempt to verify the exist- 
ence of patterns. Such attempts are 
not yet common in cultural anthro- 
pology. 

Ideally the anthropologist con- 
structs his pattern generalizations 
on the basis of overt behavior 
which he has actually observed. 
For one reason or another, how- 
ever, much human behavior, al- 
though potentially observable, can- 
not practically be studied in direct 
empirical fashion. All over the 
world sex is in this category, at 
least in the case of adults. Hence 
it is not surprising that the Hu- 
man Male and Human Female also 
do not report patterns constructed 
out of directly perceived sexual 
data but rather patterns which 
rely on data secured by interview- 
ing. Like any anthropologist, the 
interviewers of the Institute for 
Sex Research did not obtain data 
from their total universe — the 
United States with its millions of 
potential respondents—but from a 
sample of the community. We 
have said that patterns are verifi- 
able propositions but a_ special 
problem arises in connection with 
verification when (a) people are 
asked what they do rather than 
observed to act in a certain man- 
ner and (b) when any kind of 
sampling is substituted for the im- 
possible task of questioning or 
observing each potential subject. 
It has often been pointed out that 
the predictive value of the patterns 
reported by Kinsey and his associ- 
ates is related not only to the mode 
in which the data were obtained 
but also to the representativeness 
of their sample. We have no in- 
tention of challenging this state- 
ment but would point out that 
verification, if sought, is very like- 
ly also to rely on interviewing 
rather than direct observation so 
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that it is highly unlikely that we 
shall ever have direct observations 
of sex involving relatively large 
numbers of the population. The re- 
sult is that by implication, at least, 
the verbal data came to be equated 
with the actual data which in 
practice remain unobservable. As 
far as sampling is concerned, we 
have no intention of seriously en- 
tering the discussion whether or 
not the samples used in the Kin- 
sey Reports are representative. 
Several things ought to be pointed 
out for our purpose. (a) Anthro- 
pologists have not become noted 
for rigorous sampling techniques. 
The limited time at a field work- 
er’s disposal and his desire to 
cover as broad a range of phe- 
nomena as possible often lead him 
to associate with persons in the 
community who are congenial in 
the sense of accepting him and 
giving him information. Little at- 
tempt is made to discover whether 
these persons are representative or 
not. (This is not to deny that an 
atypical member of a community 
may be capable of giving sound 
information about what other per- 
sons in that community actually 
do.) (b) Although anthropologists 
do sample, in however a hit-or-miss 
fashion, they often give little indi- 
cation about the constitution of 
their sample or how it was se- 
lected. This would make it difficult 
to observe again even the subjects 
from whom the original informa- 
tion was obtained. While the rep- 
resentativeness of the sample used 
by Kinsey and associates may be 
questioned, their description of its 
constitution and selection is rela- 
tively more complete than is 
customary in works of this type. 

Anthropology represents one of 
the most historical of the social 
sciences. Psychology, of course, is 
strongly concerned with the gene- 
sis of behavior but genetic psy- 
chology constitutes __ relatively 
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short-term history compared to the 
range of time surveyed by students 
of culture. Patterns may be classi- 
fied into those limited to any 
moment in time (synchronic) and 
others that capture phenomena 
moving through time (diachronic). 
For example, it is a synchronic 
pattern to say that one-third of the 
females in the United States have 
intercourse while lying on their 
sides, facing their partners. (17, 
p. 363) An historical interest is 
less commonly represented in the 
Kinsey volumes. It is reported for 
example, that oral contacts with 
male genitals have become a more 
common technique of pre-coital 
petting since about 1900. (17, p. 
362). We note that whereas most 
generalizations in the Human Male 
are given in the present tense 
(corresponding to the “ethno- 
graphic present” of anthropology), 
the Human Female is written 
largely in the past tense (following 
the style of history). It is not clear 
if by this latter convention the 
writers mean to imply that only 
retrospective prediction is possible. 
Should that be their intent, then 
the facts of the American female’s 
sexual behavior could be verified 
only through questioning a com- 
parable sample about what those 
persons did and how frequently. 
Anthropology, on the other hand, 
does not only verify in this “his- 
torical’ manner but holds the 
notion that verification comes 
ideally through repeated visits to 
the community being studied 
which, of course, is not supposed 
to alter significantly in any interim 
periods. 


FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 


The paired terms “structure and 
function” indicate that the social 
sciences are no longer concerned 
exclusively with the descriptive 
method but that the unit patterns 
are utilized in order to provide 


knowledge about relationships. 
Various concepts of “functional- 
ism’ exist for different investiga- 
tors. As used here, the term desig- 
nates the kind of analysis in which 
a scientist moves from description 
to process by showing the relation- 
ship of one or more parts of a 
system (patterns or structures) to 
other parts. (3, pp. iii-vii, p. 3-12; 
24, pp. 368-371) A functional in- 
terpretation, then, constitutes a 
hypothesis that posits a relation- 
ship between two or more pattern 
variables or between cultural vari- 
ables and non-cultural variables. 

Undoubtedly disciplines differ in 
the extent to which they engage 
in hypothesis construction. Some 
are close to what Northrop (25, 
pp. 35-41) calls the “natural sci- 
ence stage” of inquiry. That is, 
they remain concerned with the ac- 
cumulation of descriptive data or 
the construction of patterns. Other 
sciences, like physics, are only in- 
directly concerned with concrete 
data, their main emphasis being 
on deductively formulated theory, 
which is then empirically validated. 
Cultural anthropology is only be- 
ginning to venture into the formu- 
lation of hypotheses. Primarily, 
anthropologists are still natural 
historians. Even the _ so-called 
“functionalists” often do little 
more than present data in the con- 
text of total culture and are not 
functional in the sense that the 
term is used here. 

A functional -— anthropological 
framework for studying the rela- 
tions of sexual behavior requires 
keeping in mind that any pattern 
of culture may have non-cultural 
as well as cultural relations. 


NON-CULTURAL RELATIONS OF SEX 


The non-cultural relations of sex- 
ual behavior refer to the relation- 
ships that can be ascertained be- 
tween such behavior on the one 
hand and variables of geography, 
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the physical organism, and demo- 
graphy on the other. This is not 
the place to point out in detail 
how the latter variables are only 
relatively and not absolutely dis- 
tinct from the former. To the non- 
cultural factors the general term 
“cultural field’ (or situation) may 
be applied. (9, pp. 198-208) 

Knowledge about the relation- 
ship between field factors and 
human sexual behavior in any 
particular community—much less 
in terms of universal propositions 
such as are the goal of science— 
remains slight. More work, of 
course, has been done to relate 
sexual behavior to such organismic 
factors as anatomical, neural, and 
hormonic mechanisms. Even here 
many lacunae remain to be filled 
in. A somewhat unclear example 
of such a hypothesis occurs when 
petting is related to man’s ana- 
tomical characteristics, particularly 
his prehensile hands and biped lo- 
comotion. (17, p. 232) Presumably 
the same anatomical characteris- 
tics should also be associated with 
the greater frequency of masturba- 
tion in man compared to mammals 
that require all four limbs in loco- 
motion. Kinsey and his associates 
pay considerable attention to the 
relationship of organismic vari- 
ables to female and male sexual 
behavior. (17, Chs. 14, 17, 18) The 
strong and often detailed emphasis 
given to so-called “phylogenetic” 
and biological bases of sexual re- 
sponses have probably contributed 
to the charge that the studies deny 
the role of cultural dynamics in 
sexual behavior. Relatively speak- 
ing it is true that the latter vari- 
ables are neglected. On the other 
hand, to show that masturbation, 
for example, is related to man’s 
anatomical characteristics by no 
means denies that it may also be 
dependent upon cultural factors 
for its incidence or psychological 
content. 
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Parts of the chapters in which 
organismic relations of sex are dis- 
cussed actually constitute descrip- 
tions of customarily unseen sexual 
responses that are not independent 
variables at all. For example, the 
rise in blood pressure during sex- 
ual arousal, the increased pulse 
rate, and the increase in muscu- 
lar tension may be considered as, 
by definition, elements of the 
physiological syndrome which ac- 
companies some degree of erotic 
arousal. (16, p. 157; 17, pp. 703- 
704) On the other hand, relative- 
ly more independent variables are 
dealt with in the proposition that 
androgen levels rise with male 
sexual responsiveness (17, p. 730), 
or (still more distinct) in the con- 
nection between the erotic stimulus 
value of the female breasts and 
their larger size relative to the 
male breasts. (17, p. 592) The re- 
lationship between the behavior of 
the cerebrum and sexual behavior 
also relates relatively independent 
variables: “Memory, various as- 
pects of learning, various aspects 
of motor control, and other be- 
havioral functions are seriously 
disturbed when there is . . . dam- 
age to... the cerebrum, and 
these may considerably affect 
sexual behavior.” 

The biological organism repre- 
sents only one aspect of the cul- 
tural field. Common experience in- 
dicates that sexual performance is 
also inhibited by extremely low 
temperatures—an example of a 
geographical variable associated 
with sexual response. Common 
sense also suggests that social or 
demographic phenomena, like age 
and sex distribution, influence sex- 
ual behavior. Anthropologists have 
closely studied South Sea peoples 
who permit premarital sexual re- 
lations. They find that the small 
proportion of unmarried males 
and females in a community, plus 
the fact that these are often re- 
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lated and hence restrained from 
sexual association, lead to sexual 
deprivation, despite prevailing free 
and easy attitudes toward sex. 
While the appearance and _inci- 
dence of sexual responses is cor- 
related with age and marital 
status, for example, in the volumes 
by Kinsey and his associates, the 
authors hardly seek to predict on 
a higher level of generality how 
sexual patterns may be affected 
when populations differ in the dis- 
tribution of age and marital cate- 
gories. Exceptionally, the Human 
Male makes passing acknowledge- 
ment to the dynamics of sex dis- 
tribution in connection with homo- 
sexuality. (16, pp. 224-225, 631- 
632) References in both volumes 
to sexual behavior as rural or ur- 
ban linked are in most instances to 
be understood to pertain to rural- 
urban cultural rather than demo- 
graphic conditions. 


CULTURAL RELATIONS OF SEX 


Coming now to cultural relations 
(or functions), these comprise the 
relationships that are established 
between any given cultural pat- 
tern and other cultural patterns. 
The variables with which corre- 
lation of sexual behavior have 
been sought range from _ tech- 
nology—broadly conceived to in- 
clude housing, for example (5) — 
to values and beliefs. (12, 13) The 
lack of an explicit attempt by 
Kinsey and his associates to trace 
such relations has perhaps en- 
couraged the belief that those 
writers do not conceive sex to be 
socially patterned. Because they 
do not specifically focus on finding 
such connections, consiilerable 
translation of their material by 
the functional anthropologist is re- 
quired in order to express their 
hypotheses in cultural terms. To il- 
lustrate, the Human Female re- 
ports various patterns—like coitus 
outside of marriage, nudity in 


coitus, coitus in supine position 
facing the male, and masturba- 
tion. These patterns are usually 
expressed in quantitative fash- 
ion. Then the number of fe- 
males who ever had coitus out- 
side of marriage, who ever slept 
nude, lay supine, or masturbated, 
as well as the frequency with 
which such acts are performed in 
a stated interval, are compared to 
the educational ievel, occupational 
class, rural-urban background, or 
religious background of the re- 
spondents. It may be assumed that 
specification of a category of 
“those who had gone to high 
school, but never beyond” (17, p. 
53) or a category of “skilled la- 
borers” (17, p. 54) is to lump 
together members of the popula- 
tion who by virtue of a common 
behavioral status also share cer- 
tain values, knowledge, and, no 
doubt, also some material artifacts. 
In other words, these categories 
imply cultural similarity of the 
members. Thus interpreted, the 
correlations reveal that sexual be- 
havior is a function of other as- 
pects of culture. It is quite true 
that more often than not the 
authors do not draw such a conclu- 
sion from their data nor is it even 
likely that the categorization of 
status groups is based on a recog- 
nition of cultural homogeneity. 
The Human Female (17, pp. 651- 
672) also demonstrates that men 
and women, who have been social- 
ized in the United States, possess 
different values and are unequally 
aroused erotically by such things 
as observing one’s own or the op- 
posite sex; by portrayals of nude 
figures, genitalia, burlesque shows, 
sexual action, and animals in 
coitus, as well as by preferences 
for sexual activity with lights on 
and arousal by erotic writing or 
drawing. Certainly these associa- 
tions are not to be understood as 
sex patterns derived solely from 
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biological masculinity or feminin- 
ity. Rather, we seem to have a 
correlation between social male- 
ness or femaleness (or modal 
status personality) on the one hand 
and sexual behavior on the other. 
American males (i.e., males social- 
ized primarily in the United 
States), the hypothesis predicts, 
will more often than American fe- 
males prefer to engage in sexual 
activities where there is some light. 
(17, p. 664) It may turn out, 
on the basis of many more such 
studies, that this preference, or 
some more universal generalization 
of it, is not a function of group 
membership or limited to the 
United States at all but is de- 
pendably related to the physical 
fact of maleness. In the same way, 
many statements in the literature 
of cultural anthropology may 
someday be found to be to some 
degree generalizable to the human 
species as a whole, rather than to 
be limited to the Hopi, Kwakiutl, 
or Germans. 

Although the Kinsey Reports 
may not stress the cultural corre- 
lations of sex, the correlation- 
analysis unmistakably indicates 
that sex is not to be understood 
solely as a biological or instinctual 
phenomenon but as behavior the 
form of which is partly a func- 
tion of group membership. Similar 
indication, of course, exists in the 
enthnographic literature accumu- 
lated by field workers in anthro- 
pology. The volumes demonstrate 
conclusively that differences in 
sexual behavior are not associated 
only with great differences in cul- 
ture or historic tradition but also 
appear between the segments of a 
single heterogeneous community 
possessing common traditions and 
a unifying allegiance. 

UNIVERSAL PROPOSITIONS ABOUT SEX 


The generation of universal pat- 
terns and hypotheses regarding 
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sex is limited by the poorly de- 
veloped scope of sexual research. 
In this respect the Kinsey Reports 
may unreservedly be accepted as 
very valuable contributions to 
knowledge. These contributions de- 
serve verification, of course, but 
that is a characteristic of all sci- 
entific knowledge. As far as other 
communities of the world are con- 
cerned, there is no comparable 
amount of descriptive material. De 
Pedrals (6) and Malinowski (21) 
hardly approach the level of our 
understanding of sexual behavior 
in the United States. Other eth- 
nographic discussions of the sub- 
ject are for the most part still less 
satisfactory. Despite this relative 
lack of data, Ford and Beach 
(7,8) have been able to set forth 
and test a few universal generaliza- 
tions bearing on sex. 

Just as the patterns in the Kin- 
sey Reports are limited to a par- 
ticular culture, so the hypotheses 
are particular. That is, the authors 
limit their search for predictable 
relationships to the behavior of 
American males and _ females. 
Many of the social sciences are 
similarly content with formulating 
relationships that hold most of the 
time for the United States or some 
other universe within the orbit of 
western society. Anthropologists, 
too, often relate facts in a partic- 
ular exotic cultural context, al- 
though ideally they propose to be 
concerned with propositions of 
cross cultural validity. (14) Uni- 
versal rather than particular truth, 
however, is a more generally ac- 
cepted end in science. 

Anthropologists have begun to 
accompany psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists in making universal pre- 
dictable relationships of sex by 
generalizing with little modifica- 
tion from knowledge of what hap- 
pens in the United States. For ex- 
ample, the unsatisfactory nature 
of sex relations in Plainville, 
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U.S.A., suggests that frigidity and 
impotence may be functions of an 
educative system that teaches the 
necessity of suppressing sexual 
aim. (15, p. 352; 26, p. 193) Ac- 
tually, comparative work with this 
hypothesis upon Samoan, Navaho, 
and Trobriand data suggests the 
validity of the converse hypothesis, 
namely that where sexual aim is 
not suppressed in childhood sexu- 
al relations are less conflictful and 
failure of orgasm presumably less 
common. Learning that sex is de- 
grading or sinful, however, is not 
the only way in which impotence 
may be engendered. In the Human 
Male impotence is viewed as rather 
a rare phenomenon associated with 
age. Study of comparative ma- 
terials leads Margaret Mead (23, 
p. 207) to predict that sexual 
failure in the male is not a chance 
phenomenon or limited to the de- 
clining physical resources of old 
age.. She suggests that sexual ac- 
tivity becomes less automatic or 
reliable and requires erotic aids 
whenever sexual behavior becomes 
“complicated by sets of ideas 
about sentimental love, or by 
prestige, moral qualms, theories of 
the relationship between sex activ- 
ity and athletic prowess, or re- 
ligious vocation, or between virility 
and creativity.” Such a proposition 
implies that the more deeply sex 
becomes symbolically implicated 
with other aspects of culture—art, 
religion, sports — the less spon- 
taneous will be the sexual response 
and the more likely to failure. Re- 
gardless of its degree of proba- 
bility, this hypothesis is an ideal 
instance of the kind of relation- 
ship that anthropologists seek as 
well as one that is founded on 
comparative data. 

With hypotheses of this order 
the Kinsey Reports do not deal. 
The possibility remains, however, 
of developing a cultural under- 
standing of sex by raising to a 


universal level some of the hypo- 
theses in the volumes under dis- 
cussion and testing the proposi- 
tions with the available ethno- 
graphic data. Additional evidence 
for confirmation or _ rejection 
would also be forthcoming from 
field work conducted to obtain 
pertinent information. To _ illus- 
trate, in the Human Female (17, 
p. 378) it is reported that “the 
number of females reaching 
orgasm in marriage within any 
five-year period was relatively 
higher among those with upper 
educational backgrounds.” How 
can such a particular hypothesis 
conceivably be expanded to include 
communities without a _ formal, 
graduated educational system? The 
construction of highly general 
hypotheses in any science requires 
a body of systematic theory which 
allows for deduction of more 
specific propositions. (Such theory 
in anthropology and sexology is 
also poorly developed, but that is 
another story.) Let us assume, on 
the basis of theory, that “upper 
educational background” subsumes 
breadth of experience, or what the 
Wilsons call “scale”. (28) Persons 
with much formal schooling usual- 
ly possess a relatively wide sense 
of awareness both of events in 
the contemporary world and of 
their community’s relationship to 
the historical past. Let the propor- 
tion of such persons in a com- 
munity be indicative in part of 
the scale of that community. 
“Large scale” communities, how- 
ever, are rarely homogeneous but 
contain members who are both 
wide and narrow in scale. Between 
these conflict and misunderstand- 
ing is likely to occur. Kinsey’s ex- 
cellent discussions of conflict over 
divergent values in sexual be- 
havior might be analyzed to show 
the influence of differential scale. 
(16, pp. 384-393, 559-562, 591-593; 
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17, pp. 14-15, 324-325, 365, 649- 
689) Educational attainment is 
not the only index of scale; travel, 
contact with foreigners, participa- 
tion in commerce, and reading are 
all potentially quantifiable criteria 
of scale. We may now generalize 
the hypothesis to read that the 
percentage of marital coitus with 
orgasm in the female is a function 
of scale. Testing the proposition 
might call for techniques for 
measuring the scale of women in 
a series of communities on the one 
hand and getting them to report 
pertinent details of their sexual life 
on the other. 


THE COMPARATIVE APPROACH 


Unlike other disciplines, psy- 
chology or political science, for ex- 
ample, anthropology is not content 
to study only the culture of the 
scientist’s own community. In its 
comparative emphasis anthropolo- 
gy pursues knowledge of culture 
everywhere. A significant aspect 
of the Kinsey Reports is their 
awareness of the accumulated an- 
thropological materials that deal 
with sex. Several criticisms may 
be offered of their use of such ma- 
terial. In the first place, compara- 
tive data are mainly used to dem- 
onstrate the universality of cer- 
tain sexual patterns. In cases 
where a practice occurs more or 
less frequently outside of the Uni- 
ted States no attempt is made to 
show what different cultural ar- 
rangements may be related to the 
different frequency. Second, the 
authors make uncritical use of 
early secondary sources (like 
Crawley and Westermarck) which 
are often based on inadequate data. 
One might also desire that the 
comparative material had been 
more careful sampled, in the style 
illustrated by Clellan Ford, for 
example.(7) 

Judging from the comparative 
resources of anthropology, it may 
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be concluded that so far as the 
American male and female are 
concerned, their indulgence in 
masturbation, marital coitus, ex- 
tra-martial coitus, homosexual con- 
tacts, and sexual contacts with 
animals is probably neither more 
nor less frequent than is the case 
among most of the peoples in the 
world. It is, of course, difficult to 
speak precisely about these things 
because, as pointed out before, the 
age-correlated, quantitative ap- 
proach of Kinsey’s team has been 
used by very few anthropologists 
and sampling in field work is even 
rarer. Certainly there are some 
rare communities that are above 
the norm in one or other of these 
patterns—male homosexuality, for 
example. Americans seem to be 
above the world norm in terms of 
the number of people who engage 
in pre-marital petting as an end 
in itself. Petting must be regarded 
as a relatively unique elaboration 
of American social relationships. 
The authors point out, however, 
that the mammalian evidence, to- 
gether with the world-wide occur- 
rence of some amount of petting 
behavior, is evidence of its “phylo- 
genetic origins in anatomical and 
physiologic characteristics which 
must have been part of the ancient 
ancestors of mankind.” (17, p. 232) 
It is the incidence and frequency 
of petting that distinguish Ameri- 
cans. The Human Female (pp. 264- 
267) presents rather comprehen- 
sive discussion of how petting pro- 
vides opportunities for learning to 
understand the heterosexual ex- 
perience, attain orgasm and adjust 
emotionally to males. Presumably 
these functions are realized 
through different techniques in 
communities that do not elaborate 
petting. Quite possibly it is pre- 
marital coitus that serves young 
people in an estimated seventy 
percent of the world’s communi- 
ties in the same manner that pet- 
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ting provides a learning opportun- 
ity for American youth. In the in- 
cidence and frequency of premari- 
tal coitus, American males and fe- 
males are undoubtedly consider- 
ably below the norms of a majority 
of exotic communities. It is also 
interesting to note that whereas 
the commonest position of coitus 
in this country is for the woman 
to lie extended below her partner, 
other positions appear to be more 
common throughout the rest of the 
world. (7, p. 27) However, compar- 
able information of this type is 
not often reported by _ ethno- 
graphers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Anthropological method is not 
absolutely different from the as- 
sumptions guiding research in 
other social sciences. Concern with 
culture is shared to a large extent 
by anthropology, psychology, so- 
ciology, and political science. Per- 
haps someday sexology will occupy 
a position comparable to these 
special disciplines. The Institute for 
Sex Research has presented us 
with a fuller picture of socially 
standardized sexual behavior in 
the United States than is available 
for any part of the world. Despite 
the great fund of knowledge that 
the Kinsey Reports open up, we 
as yet possess few generalized 
scientific propositions about sex. 
The Reports reflect the status of 
anthropology, which is still pri- 
marily concerned with the neces- 
sary task of gathering facts but 
has hardly moved to formulating 
and testing relationships between 
those facts. 
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VALUES AND SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH* 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 


University of Chicago 


The essential data for sociologi- 
cal research are values. Albion W. 
Small was one of the first sociolo- 
gists to formulate this proposition 
explicitly. In his words “The his- 
tory of mankind is the evolution 
of human values.” 

Man is the evaluating animal. 
No other animal has values. Very 
little of human behavior is strictly 
speaking, biological. It is almost 
all social behavior or conduct. Con- 
duct is a response to the group 
definitions of behavior as approved 
or disapproved, right or wrong, 
good or bad, proper or improper, 
beautiful or ugly, holy or sinful, 
sacred or secular, moral or ex- 
pedient 

Both groups and persons have 
values. The values of the group 


*Excerpt from the Presidential Address 
read at the annual meeting of the Society 
for the Study of Social Problems held in 
Berkeley, California, August 29-Septem- 
ber 1, 1953. 


are primary since all of us are 
born into a world of values. Those 
of the person are therefore deriva- 
tive. The study of values is es- 
sential to understanding the mo- 
tivations of human action. Values, 
as W. I. Thomas stated, are “the 
definitions of the situation” made 
by the groups of which persons 
are members. 

Every group has its character- 
istic values, its own definitions of 
the situation. The old time Ameri- 
can family professed the values of 
authority, duty and permanence. 
The modern family in this country 
stresses the values of companion- 
ship, personality development and 
the happiness of its members. 

With whatever aspects of hu- 
man behavior the sociologist deals 
he sooner or later is confronted by 
values, values in transition, the 
conflict of values, the redefinition 
of values and the emergence of 
new values. Gunnar Myrdal in his 
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study of the Negro in this country 
found that the values of the Ameri- 
can Creed were the central fact 
influencing changes in attitudes 
and behavior. 


METHODS OF RESEARCH 


If the study of values is the 
central subject of investigation by 
the sociologist, what is to be his 
method of research? 


Various research techniques are 
relevant to the study of values. 
But which is the most appropriate 
method? The personal document 
undoubtedly is the most revealing 
of values. It may be written by 
the person himself, be obtained by 
an interview, or be a recording of 
a talk. On the basis of intensive 
interviews, a questionnaire may 
later be constructed to obtain rep- 
resentative findings that can be 
statistically analyzed. 

The significance of the personal 
document as a research instrument 
can hardly be overestimated. It is 
to the sociologist what the micro- 
scope is to the biologist. It makes 
visible and therefore subject to 
observation and analysis what 
otherwise cannot be perceived. 


CAN VALUES BE 
STUDIED SCIENTIFICALLY? 


Two objections have been raised 
against the possibility of making 
a scientific study of values. One is 
that values are mutable. They are 
ever shifting with changes in the 
social situation. Furthermore, the 
study of a value and the dissemi- 
nation of the research findings 
often may lead to a change in 
values. The fact, however, that 
values may change because of re- 
search makes their study all the 
more imperative and highlights 
the need for their continuous study. 

The second objection refers to 
the personal and social equation of 
the research worker. How can a 
sociologist who has his personal 


system of values study objectively 
the values of our own or any so- 
ciety? Some have proposed that he 
should recognize this limitation and 
frankly and fully confess his value 
system when reporting his research 
findings. 

This proposal runs counter to the 
traditional position that the soci- 
ologist, like the cultural anthro- 
pologist, should as a social scientist 
emancipate himself intellectually 
from the cultural values of his 
society. As Robert E. Park once 
said, he should acquire if possible 
the objectivity of the botanist who 
studies the potato bug without sen- 
timent or aversion to it. So also a 
sociologist, as a social scientist, 
should achieve and receive the 
same recognition for objectivity. If 
he is not objective, he is no social 
scientist. Why need he confess his 
lack of objectivity? His injection 
of his own values into his research 
will be glaringly evident to his 
peers. 


Myrdal’s use of explicit value 
premises in sociological research 
concerning the Negro problem in 
America does, however, have merit. 
He states the advantages of this 
procedure as follows: 


The use of explicit value premises 
serves three main purposes: 1. to 
purge as far as possible the scientific 
investigation of distorting biases which 
usually are the result of hidden biases; 
2. to determine in a rational way the 
statement of problems and the definition 
of terms for the theoretical analysis; 
3. to lay a logical basis for practical 
and political conclusions. (1, p. lvi) 
Value premises should be selected by 
the criterion of relevance and signifi- 
cance to the culture under study. Al- 
ternative sets of value premises would 
be most appropriate. (1, p. 1,045) 


THE ROLE OF THE 
SOCIOLOGIST IN CHANGING VALUES 


If the sociologist studies values, 
how they originate, develop, and 
change, should he not be preem- 
inently the one to tell American 
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society what values it should hold? 
Some sociologists have taken this 
position, fortunately more in the 
past than at present. The role of 
the sociologist is not that of a pro- 
phet. The sociologist, however, may 
if he desires, clarify the issues on 
the current conflict of changes in 
values. Take as an illustration the 
shift in our society from a high 
valuation on the institutional to a 
greater appreciation of the com- 
panionship factors holding the 
family together. Institutional fac- 
tors are the mores, religion, and 
law which in the past sanctioned 
decision-making by the husband, 
obedience of wife and children, and 
duty to remain married. The com- 
panionship factors uniting family 
members are equality and mutu- 
ality in decisions, love and affec- 
tion, and the personality develop- 
ment of family members. The soci- 
ologist may point out that the in- 
stitutional values were related to 
the rural situation of one hundred 
years ago and that the companion- 
ship values arise in the urban en- 
vironment with the decline of the 
family as an economic unit of pro- 
duction. He may also call attention 
to the fact that many family dif- 
ficulties which end in the divorce 
courts are the result of the con- 
flict of these institutional and com- 
panionship values. He may present 
evidence of the trend now in pro- 
cess from the institutional to the 
companionship family. The true 
role of the sociologist is to identify, 
define, and analyze values and re- 
late them to the situations to which 
they are a response. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
AND THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


But is there no value that the 
social scientist holds? As a scien- 
tist, and particularly as a social 
scientist, he is irrevocably com- 
mitted to one value, namely, free- 
dom: freedom of thinking, free- 


dom of teaching, freedom of re- 
search; in short, freedom to seek, 
to find, and to report the truth. 

We are living in a time when 
these academic freedoms are im- 
perilled. We cannot but be alarmed 
at bold and brazen attempts to 
bully university professors, to mis- 
inform the public, and to create 
public hysteria. There are the big 
lie, the smear, the hit-and-run tac- 
tics of Senator McCarthy. There 
are the unAmerican activities of 
the House Committee on UnAmer- 
ican Activities. There are the star- 
chamber tactics of Senator Jenner 
and his senatorial investigating 
committee on Internal Security 
that has specialized on intimidat- 
ing professors, research workers, 
and students in our colleges and 
universities. 

Social scientists as individuals in 
their organized societies must stand 
uncompromisingly for academic 
freedom. Our teaching and our re- 
search must always be held above 
suspicion of being influenced by 
any interest group—religious, poli- 
tical, or economic. 

In the present crisis the impulse 
is strong in all of us to do some- 
thing about it. And in our Ameri- 
can culture, doing something is 
passing a resolution. To this kind 
of action I am emphatically and 
unalterably opposed. In the first 
place it is ineffective. Probably no 
newspaper would print a report of 
the resolution. Perhaps a paper 
might publish it as tending to 
prove that sociologists are tinged 
with red. 

The main reason for my opposi- 
tion to passing resolutions is that 
such action is not in accordance 
with the role of the sociologist. 
The sociologist should defend aca- 
demic freedom in a way that ex- 
presses his capabilities as a sociolo- 
gist. 

But what contribution can the 
sociologist make to national securi- 
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ty and to the buttressing of aca- 
demic freedom that no one else 
can do as well as he? The answer 
should be self-evident: by research 
on the values at stake in the 
current controversy and by the 
study of the methods now being 
used to silence professors, to de- 
moralize government workers, to 
intimidate clergymen, and to throt- 
tle newspaper men. 

Two great values are at the cen- 
ter of the present controversy. 
These are freedom and security. 
Those who are spearheading the 
attack on freedom of the mind pro- 
fess to believe that this is necessary 
to safeguard the internal security 
of this country. We who are de- 
fenders of freedom of thought, of 
teaching, and of research maintain 
that freedom of all scientists to 
investigate and to report their find- 
ings is the best guarantee of na- 
tional security. 

Evidence is now available from 
the experience of fascist, commu- 
nist, and democratic governments 
on the relation to national security 
of thought control on the one 
hand and freedom of thinking on 
the other. Research should be un- 
dertaken to show whether free ex- 
pression or suppression of think- 
ing, teaching, and research better 
promotes national security and de- 
fense. 

The second project I would sug- 
gest for research is an investigation 
of the methods employed by these 
investigating committees to deter- 
mine the loyalty of American citi- 
zens. From Martin Dies through 
Senator McCarthy to Representa- 
tive Velde and Senator Jenner the 
method is monotonously the same: 
guilt by association. This method 
originated with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dilling in her book, The Red Net 
Work. With her own classification 
of organizations as “red” she in- 
cluded in this volume men and wo- 
men as devoted to their country, to 


scientific research, and to human 
welfare as Jane Addams, Newton 
D. Baker, Franz Boas, John Dew- 
ey, Albert Einstein, Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, Felix Frankfurter, 
Sigmund Freud, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Robert M. Hutchins, Julia Lathrop, 
Charles E. Merriam, Wesley Mitch- 
ell, Lewis Mumford, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, William F. Ogburn, Robert 
E. Park, Roscoe Pound, Edward 
A. Ross, John R. Ryan, Rex G. Tug- 
well and Thorstein Veblen. So dis- 
tinguished was the group stigma- 
tized by Mrs. Dilling as “red” that 
it was regarded as an honor to be 
cited by her. 

Most of the organizations listed 
by Mrs. Dilling and many others 
were officially designated as com- 
munist-fronts by Attorney General 
Clark in his 1946 list of “subver- 
sive” organizations. In preparing 
this list, the Attorney General gave 
none of these organizations a hear- 
ing. After the list was released 
he denied a hearing to organiza- 
tions which asked to present re- 
buttal evidence. The preparation 
and issuance of a list in such a 
manner was a flagrantly unAmeri- 
can procedure. 

In his recent appearance before 
the Committee on UnAmerican Ac- 
tivities Bishop Oxnam pointed out 
that affiliation with these organi- 
zations as a test of loyalty was re- 
troactive, not only before the time 
they were listed by the Attorney 
General as subversive but before 
some of them actually became com- 
munist-controlled. 

Because of the way in which the 
list was prepared and the undis- 
criminating fashion in which it 
is being used I suggest a study of 
this list of so-called “subversive” 
organizations. The study should 
include 1) a history of each organ- 
ization, 2) the evidence of infiltra- 
tion and control by Communists at 
different periods, 3) the purpose 
of the organization and how far 
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its activity was or was not in the 
interests of the United States, 4) 
the way in which the organization 
was or was not manipulated to 
serve Communist purposes, 5) evi- 
dence of any activity on the part 
of the organization to overthrow 
by violence the United States gov- 
ernment, and 6) any evidence about 
the organization that would lead 
a loyal American to believe or sus- 
pect that it was Communist-con- 
trolled at the time of joining it. 

These are only two of several 
research projects that might be 
undertaken. Others will occur to 
you. They represent, however, the 
type of action by sociologists that 
might make an impact on the pub- 
lic. They are examples of effective 
rather than futile action. 


CONCLUSION 


Summarizing the points made in 
this paper: 

Values are the central subject 
matter of sociology. The nature of 
personal and social values and of 
their modification in response to 
changes in the situation may best 
be made in the preliminary stages 
of research by obtaining personal 
documents and through the case- 


study method. There are difficul- 
ties in studying values but these 
can be overcome by recognizing 
their mutability and by being ob- 
jective in studying them. Research 
on values, however, does not quali- 
fy the sociologist to be the dictator 
of values to a society. His role 
is limited to presenting his find- 
ings, analyzing the issues, pointing 
out trends, and indicating the prob- 
able consequences of different 
courses of action. One value, how- 
ever, the sociologist as social scien- 
tist must defend courageously and 
vigorously. This value is freedom 
of thinking, teaching, and research. 
In defending it, however, he should 
not take futile action, like passing 
resolutions, but employ the most 
powerful weapon at his command. 
This weapon is not a se“ret one. It 
is research upon the issue in con- 
troversy and on the methods now 
being used to stifle and destroy our 
cherished American values of free- 
dom of speech, of association, of 
religion, and of research. 
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THE APPLICATION OF SOCIAL RESEARCH TO 
INTERGROUP RELATIONS* 


OSCAR COHEN 


Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 


The focus of these remarks will 
be somewhat more limited than 
is indicated by the title. Specifi- 


*Excerpt from paper read at the Second 
Joint Conference of the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems and the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues held in New York City, February 
27-28, 1954. 


cally, I would like to discuss 
“Applying Social Science Findings 
in the Field of Intergroup Rela- 
tions at the Community Level.” 
While much of what follows would 
meet with a substantial amount of 
agreement from practitioners in 
this field, I make no claims that 
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these assertions are generally ac- 
cepted. 

It was not too many years ago 
that those of us working in the 
field of intergroup relations en- 
tertained great expectations for the 
social sciences. It was generally 
thought that in a comparatively 
few years there would be created 
a positive body of doctrine which 
could give definitive answers to 
the problems facing those who 
were trying to affect social change 
at the community level. We found, 
however, that instead of reaching 
the pot of gold just beyond the 
horizon, the horizon kept getting 
further away. Among practition- 
ers, there has been some disillu- 
sionment about the usefulness of 
social science knowledge. I believe 
this stems from four factors: the 
lack of relevance of research; dif- 
ficulties of communication; loss 
of confidence in social science and 
the fact that social science had 
been originally oversold to com- 
munity workers. 

The practitioner who becomes 
aware of some of the conclusions 
of research in his field is fre- 
quently bewildered. He finds it 
difficult to discover any practical 
application in what appear to be 
substantial and worthwhile re- 
search projects. There is not much 
research that seems to have any 
relevance to his day-to-day activi- 
ties. He looks at a treatise on the 
authoritarian personality and won- 
ders how he can use it. He reads 
of evidence concerning the relation 
between frustrated individuals and 
prejudice. Does this mean that the 
practitioner should set about trying 
to eliminate the frustrations of 
individuals? Moreover, the practi- 
tioner soon notes that a good deal 
of research takes place with small 
and controlled groups in which per- 
sonality factors are not considered. 
For example, Rosenthal found that 


it was not possible to apply re- 
sults obtained from student groups 
at Harvard to student groups at 
the University of Chicago. (9) If 
this is the case, how can one 
generalize from group studies? The 
practitioner wonders how to ap- 
ply such research results to the 
political and organizational atmos- 
phere in which he lives. Again 
and again, I have heard comments 
about research to this effect, “In- 
teresting — but what do I do 
about it?” 

This is not to gainsay the neces- 
sity for and the importance of 
basic research. Such pure research 
must continue even where there 
is no likelihood of applying the 
results. The results of social 
science research, of course, cannot 
be evaluated merely in terms of 
their usefulness to practitioners. 
The practitioner, in any case, can- 
not read the great volume of ma- 
terial produced by social scientists, 
and the well known jargon lan- 
guage of social science raises a 
communication barrier which is 
difficult to penetrate. 

IT have indicated that undue op- 
timism on the part of social scien- 
tists may have resulted in the 
practitioner’s «loss of confidence. 
There is also the professional’s dis- 
appointment in the practical bene- 
fits he feels should derive from the 
many volumes and treatises now 
appearing. The results of research 
are frequently inconclusive or con- 
flicting. The practitioner is tempt- 
ed, under the pressure of daily 
exigencies, to look upon social sci- 
ence findings with varying degrees 
of interest and intellectual curi- 
osity. But he will, very likely, go 
about his business without giving 
the social sciences much thought. 

At this point, it might be well to 
take a look at the practitioner. 
What kind of a person is he? And 
why does the nature of his work 
sometimes throw roadblocks be- 
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tween himself and the social scien- 
tist? 

The practitioner in our field is 
not usually graduated from a 
course in intergroup relations. He 
doesn’t, as a rule, enter this field 
by virtue of a diploma. Intergroup 
relations in this respect is vastly 
different from the social work 
field. Practitioners in our field 
have widely divergent backgrounds, 
and my own acquaintances in this 
field include men and women who 
have come from such occupations 
aid professions as law, journalism, 
teaching, salesmanship, music, 
dentistry, parole work, public re- 
lations, radio, the clergy, social 
work and organized labor. How- 
ever, despite this difference in 
background, a common core of un- 
derstanding develops. 

Most practitioners are oppressed 
by the overwhelming pressure of 
their jobs. They are constantly in- 
volved in practical situations which 
require decisions, situations in 
which organizational ability is 
more important than intellectual 
depth. So when there may arrive 
on his desk a three or four-hundred 
page volume which contains con- 
siderable discussion of displaced 
aggression, it is not difficult to 
see why the practitioner may be- 
come a little dismayed. 

Having said this, I would now 
like to point out as emphatically 
as I can that social science findings 
have had a considerable effect 
upon action in the field of inter- 
group relations. 

There has been a marked evol- 
ution in thinking on the part of 
the practitioner in this field, and, 
in fact, over the past twenty years, 
there has been a dramatic change. 
In the 1930’s, when work in the 
field of intergroup relations was 
tremendously accelerated, techni- 
ques were fairly simple and few 
in number. They were confined 
largely to the areas of mass com- 
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munication and the protest meet- 
ing. Since then, there has been 
a marked change in the basic as- 
sumptions which underly activities 
on the community level and, in 
addition, in the techniques which 
have stemmed from these assump- 
tions. There is no doubt that the 
social sciences have contributed 
greatly to the changes which have 
resulted in increased effectiveness. 

In the first place, practitioners 
have drawn heavily upon the work 
of many social scientists in estab- 
lishing public recognition of the 
fact that Negroes are not an in- 
ferior race. (8) The practitioners’ 
efforts to destroy widely accepted 
but fallacious notions about racial 
inferiorities have been immeasur- 
ably assisted by their ability to re- 
fer to authoritative and scientific 
sources. 

There has been a very marked 
trend away from speeches exhort- 
ing audiences toward brotherhood. 
The trend now is toward the use 
of the discussion group as a device 
for affecting the attitudes of in- 
dividuals. 

The motion picture became a 
very widely used device in the pre- 
sentation of intergroup themes to 
wide varieties of audiences. The 
emphasis upon group discussion 
rather than exhortation led to the 
practice of encouraging discussion 
after the presentation of motion 
pictures. This is an important 
change, and the technique is now 
widely accepted in the intergroup 
relations field. 

At one time the belief was cur- 
rent among practitioners that un- 
derstanding would be promoted if 
“only people knew each other.” 
For this reason, efforts were made 
to achieve situations in which 
people of different races and reli- 
gions would meet together as in 
Tredwell Smith’s classic study. 
(10) The situations were frequent- 
ly artificial and sometimes highly 
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contrived. Social scientists found 
that the artificial juxtaposition of 
individuals of different faiths and 
races does not necessarily bring 
about understanding. Social scien- 
tists have indicated that personal 
contact is not the only considera- 
tion, but that equality of status is 
an all important factor in bringing 
together diverse groups whose 
understanding of each other was 
to be promoted. 

Another important contribution 
to the practitioner has been the 
finding of the social scientist that 
recognition of racial and religious 
differences, and inculcation of 
prejudices, begin at a much earlier 
age than was previously thought 
possible. This resulted in the en- 
couragement of intercultural edu- 
cational practices in the schools, 
at lower grade levels than had pre- 
viously been thought desirable. 

Still another contribution of the 
social scientist has been the find- 
ing that integration of white and 
colored individuals in specific sit- 
uations can be achieved amicably 
and with benefit to all concerned. 
The work of Deutsch and Collins 
in the field of inter-racial hous- 
ing (3), and Stouffer on the 
American soldier (12), have helped 
in lending support to efforts to 
fight segregation in housing and 
in the armed forces. 

The study of such techniques as 
group dynamics and socio-drama 
have had considerable effect upon 
practical work at the local level. 
There is evidence that the tech- 
niques based on studies of group 
dynamics are being generally util- 
ized. In particular, socia-drama has 
become a highly regarded and 
much used* technique in study 
groups, workshops and as a pre- 
lude to group discussion. 

Perhaps one of the most widely 
used educational devices in the 
intergroup relations field is the 
Rumor Clinic, described in Allport 


and Postman’s Psychology of Ru- 
mor. (1) Slides have been made 
from the drawings utilized by All- 
port, and the Rumor Clinic has 
been presented many thousands of 
times before audiences in all parts 
of the United States. 

The Rumor Clinic is based on the 
device of selecting people from 
the audience, the first of whom 
sees the slide projected, after which 
his impressions are transmitted to 
the others, one at a time. During 
this presentation, the audience sees 
the projected slide, but those des- 
cribing the message they have re- 
ceived do not see it. The most fre- 
quently used slide depicts a sub- 
way car in which a poorly dressed 
white man with a razor in his hand 
stands talking to a well dressed 
Negro. It is remarkable how the 
third participant in the Rumor 
Clinic generally passes the razor 
from the hand of the white man 
to the hand of the Negro. The 
visible effect upon audiences of 
such distortions is usually very 
impressive. 

I should also mention very brief- 
ly the work done in applying hu- 
man relations to police training 
which has proved extremely help- 
ful to practitioners throughout the 
country. (6) 

Finally, there is an increasing 


‘ awareness on the part of practi- 


tioners of the importance of the 
reference group in affecting the at- 
titudes and actions of the individu- 
al. The change in thinking and 
emphasis which previously was 
centered upon “reaching” the in- 
dividual is now being increasingly 
directed toward the group. The 
pioneering work of Kurt Lewin in 
this connection is bearing fruit, 
and I believe that the work of 
social scientists in this area will 
be accorded increasing attention 
and response. 

In order to help the community 
level practitioner achieve quality 
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as well as quantity, it might be 
useful to suggest some of the areas 
in which further research is need- 
ed. 

The question of the use of mass 
media continues to be a trouble- 
some one for the practitioner. The 
use of mass communication can 
have a boomerang effect. The prob- 
lem is not whether mass media 
will be used. Mass media are here 
to stay. They are imbedded in the 
American way of life, and the 
newspaper, carcard, radio and tele- 
vision are as American as Coca- 
Cola. We may not like the singing 
commercial, but it works. 

The problems of mass media are 
not “if”? but “how.” Some of the 
ill effects of the use of mass com- 
munication can be readily predict- 
ed but others are more subtle and 
obscure. Leo Srole has made some 
helpful initial explorations in this 
regard in a study sponsored by the 
Anti-Defamation League. (11) 

An assumption generally held by 
practitioners is that knowledge pro- 
motes tolerance. This is the basis 
for a tremendous amount of ac- 
tivity, particularly of the inter- 
faith variety. Whereas knowledge 
may promote tolerance under cer- 
tain conditions, what are the limits 
of the validity of this generaliza- 
tion? 

Much has been written about the 
effectiveness of legislation in the 
field of intergroup relations. I 
think legislation and litigation as 
techniques for combatting discrim- 
ination are now solidly accepted. 
However, there is a long way to go 
in the field of legislation both on 
the federal, state and local levels. 
Investigation could be helpful in as- 
certaining the preparatory steps 
of an educational and social action 
nature necessary to insure the pas- 
sage of legislation. In addition, we 
need to know more about those 
steps which are necessary after the 
passage of legislation in order to 


assure public acceptance. 

A sensitive area in which re- 
search could be tremendously help- 
ful is the study of the reactions 
of minority groups. If, as a number 
of researches indicate, the attitude 
of a minority group toward itself 
will affect the attitude of a majori- 
ty group, we have here an im- 
portant area of concern. The phe- 
nomenon of self-hate on the part 
of a minority group is not uncom- 
mon. Moreover, it might be very 
helpful if we know more about how 
members of a minority group 
should handle incidents of preju- 
dice and discrimination. The In- 
cident Control technique of Chein 
and his associates is a helpful be- 
ginning. (2) There is more work 
required here, particularly in the 
assistance that parents require in 
counselling children who meet with 
racial and religious prejudice. The 
work of Lewin and Bettelheim con- 
stitutes at least an initial step. 

An enormous amount of activity 
is taking place in the field of inter- 
cultural education and increasingly, 
schools. and school systems are 
adopting intercultural education 
techniques. Lynd (7) and others 
have pointed up the dichotomy 
between what youngsters are 
taught in school and what actually 
faces them in the world outside. 
This involves a study of the inter- 
relationship of the school and com- 
munity with particular focus upon 
intergroup relationships. 

A study might be made of com- 
munity self-surveys. Varying 
claims have been made for the 
efficacy of the community survey. 
Some have maintained that these 
surveys are full of sound and 
publicity with no __ significant 
change following in their wake. It 
might be found, for example, that 
techniques of community surveys 
are faulty; that the involvement 
in a survey covering a multitude 
of problems so exhausts the par- 
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ticipants that no energies are avail- 
able for remedial action. It might 
be found that a community survey 
is largely useless unless there is 
understanding and determination 
at the outset that remedial ac- 
tion will be taken. There are many 
aspects of this problem which, if 
explored, would be very helpful to 
practitioners who are lured into 
the monumental task of a commu- 
nity survey with sometimes disap- 
pointing results. 

Finally, I would urge that a 
great deal more attention be given 
to the study of power and power 
structure as a basic consideration 
in the efforts toward social change. 

The works of Lasswell (5), and 
Floyd Hunter (4) are important 
contributions to this somewhat 
neglected field. It may well be that 
social change can be greatly accele- 
rated by concentration upon cer- 
tain community elements. Some- 
times we have the disconcerting 
suspicion that social changes can 
be (and are being) achieved very 
rapidly on a local level by a rela- 
tively small number of people, none 
of whom have had a course in 
group dynamics. 

An important problem, related 
to power, which has occurred to 
many persons in the intergroup 
and human relations field, is the 
reconciliation of persuasive tech- 
niques with true democratic pro- 
cesses. Even where we might all 
agree that our objective is the 
improvement of the human condi- 
tion, we must be aware of the 
ethical issues involved in our try- 
ing to persuade other people to 
our point of view. The engineer 
of consent is always susceptible 
to criticism, no matter how worthy 
his goal. 

There should be an improve- 
ment in the methods available for 
making research results available 
to the practitioner, and it is en- 
couraging to note the extent to 
which social scientists are gaining 


first hand experience of action at 
the community level. Robin Wil- 
liams has summed up the present 
situation with respect to the re- 
lation between research and 
practice “. systematic re- 
search in race _ relations has 
had conspicuously little direct ap- 
plication to meaningful prac- 
tice.” (13) This is a pretty harsh 
indictment and I am not sure it is 
entirely earned. But I would sug- 
gest that the problem does exist, 
that it is a serious one, and that 
something should be done about it. 
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A CONTENT ANALYSIS OF “LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE’* 


DONALD AUSTER 
Indiana University 


The most significant characteris- 
tic associated with comic strips is 
their huge audience which includes 
four-fifths of all adult newspaper 
readers. (11) If, in the face of 
this popularity, modern comic 
strips show a tendency to deal with 
events and issues of the real world, 
then cognizance must be taken 
of the emergence of the comic 
strip as an important mass com- 
munication medium. In view of 
these conditions an analysis was 
made to determine the nature and 
extent to which a measurable, so- 
cial, political and economic ideology 
was contained in “Little Orphan 


Annie,” a nationally syndicated 
strip. 
“Little Orphan Annie” was 


launched August 5, 1924 in the 
Chicago Tribune. Meeting with 
rapid success, the strip was soon 
syndicated and ranks sixth among 
the nation’s most popular comic 
strips. (11, p. 57) Though official 
figures will not be released by the 
syndicate, its Sunday circulation 
has been estimated at twenty mil- 
lion in three hundred forty-five 
newspapers. (12) 

The major characters in this 
strip are Orphan Annie, an appeal- 
ing eleven year old orphan girl; 
Sandy, her dog; Daddy Warbucks, 
heroic industrial colossus, and 
Annie’s guardian; and Punjab, 
Warbucks’ inscrutable Asiatic fol- 
lower. 


THE METHOD 


Four areas were selected for 
study: 1. social class, 2. political 





*The author is indebted to Dr. Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld for his valuable suggestions 
concerning the research on which this 
report is based. Dr. Erwin O. Smigel is 
thanked for his careful reading of the 
manuscript. 
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ideology, 3. justice and 4. busi- 
ness success. A number of hypothe- 
ses were then constructed. Since 
the cartoonist was purported to 
have strong leanings in a conser- 
vative direction (12) which might 
be reflected in the comic strip, the 
hypotheses were formulated in 
such a manner that their sub- 
stantiation would function as a 
measure of conservatism. They 
were then tested by means of a 
detailed content analysis of a ro- 
tating sample of eleven time peri- 
ods, each containing three months’ 
releases of the strip. The sample 
was taken from the New York 
Daily News, one of the syndicate’s 
key newspapers. A pre-test, indi- 
cating that only dilatory action oc- 
curred during the week, made it 
possible to eliminate the daily is- 
sues in favor of the more widely 
circulated Sunday strips.** It fur- 
ther revealed that a sample of 
three consecutive months was suf- 
ficient to ascertain the nature of 
the episode and the delineation of 
character. The three month sample 
unit of Sunday releases was taken 
every two and a half years from 
1925 to 1950 totaling 141 releases 
and 1623 panels. The panel (the 
small connecting pictures which 
form the comic strip) was chosen 
as the unit of analysis since it was 
the smallest unit containing both 
pictorial and verbal material. 

In view of the complexity of 
coding verbal-pictorial combina- 
tions and in consideration of the 
nature of the investigation, it was 
decided to utilize a simple direc- 
tional method of classification. The 
general directional categories of 
Favorable, Unfavorable and Neu- 


**Sunday circulation is 4,000,000 greater 
than weekday. (12) 
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tral were employed. However, each 
panel was first coded under one of 
a number of specific themes which 
constituted sub-categories under 
the broad categories of Favorable, 
Unfavorable and Neutral. For ex- 
ample, Altruism was a_ sub- 
category under a general category 
of Favorable social class character 
traits. Since comic strip panels con- 
sist of integrated verbal-pictorial 
combinations, the theme was defin- 
ed as the dominant net impression 
created by this dual communica- 
tions device. In most of the areas 
examined the thematic analysis 
was based on categories which had 
been constructed in terms of the 
probable character and behavioral 
traits of the comic strip figures 
who represented various classes 
of people such as Middle and 
Working Class Americans, Nazis 
and Communists, and American 
Judges. Any figure who dominated 
or shared either the verbal or pic- 
torial content was considered a 
thematic figure and his character- 
ization in that panel was classified. 
The integration of the verbal and 
pictorial components of the panel 
prevented any conflict in charac- 
terization.* One episode was ana- 
lyzed both quantitatively and qual- 
itatively. All hypotheses were ex- 
amined in accordance with a de- 
tailed set of coding instructions.** 

Since content analysis as a 
method of investigation implies ob- 
jectivity, it is necessary to test 
inter-rater reliability. That is, dif- 
ferent coders should secure the 
same results when they apply the 
same set of categories to the same 
content. (2) Despite the difficul- 
ties created by the presence of both 
written and’ pictorial material, the 


*In view of the somewhat subjective 
nature of any thematic analysis, the high 
reliability secured here was essential as 
well as gratifying. 

**Coding instructions are available upon 
request. 





following results were obtained by 
comparing the agreement between 
the author and two judges on ran- 
domly selected pages chosen from 
each of the sample years. All fig- 
ures are for triple agreement. 
1. Thematic agreement at the in- 
dicator (smallest sub-category) 
level was 91.8%. Directional 
agreement was 100%. 


2. Thematic agreement on panels 
included by any one of the three 
coders was 75.5%. This figure 
is the net agreement remaining 
after deductions for both in- 
clusion-exclusion and theme dis- 
agreements. 


3. The symbol analysis of the 
social class hypothesis resulted 
in 86.4% agreement. 


THE FINDINGS 


Social class: Hypothesis—That 
in this comic strip in which one of 
the major figures is an industrial 
colossus there is an inadequate 
and unfavorable presentation of 
the working class as compared with 
the portrayal of the middle class. 

Two methods of analysis were 
employed to test this hypothesis. In 
addition to the customary thematic 
analysis, a symbol analysis was 
utilized in orfler to compare the 
frequency, whether thematic or 
not, with which middle class and 
working class figures appeared in 
the strip. Occupation was used as a 
determinant of class. The criteria 
by which occupations were ascribed 
to various classes were based on 
Centers’ study. (4) 

The thematic analysis focussed 
on the character traits of the two 
classes mentioned above. A number 
of ideal American character traits, 
such as altruism, forbearance, 
self-reliance, industriousness, brav- 
ery and practicality were used as 
categories. (3, 8) 

The thematic comparison of 
character traits shows 101 panels 
which can be classified under a 








Favorable heading for the middle 
class while only four working class 
panels can be so classified. 

Forty-two additional panels deal- 
ing with the middle class were 
classified as Neutral; seven work- 
ing class panels were placed under 
this heading. An insignificant num- 
ber of panels dealt with each class 
Unfavorably. 

The symbol analysis compared 
the number of panels in which 
middle and working class figures 
appeared or were mentioned. The 
total number of panels tabulated 
here includes in addition to the the- 
matic panels many other pertinent 
panels which could not fulfill the 
criteria of being thematic. The 
results showed a better than ten 
to one (226 to 22) ratio of middle 
class panels to working class panels 
(panels in which members of these 
classes appeared). 

In no panel was a worker iden- 
tified by name and in most of the 
twenty-two panels the portrait was 
typically of an indistinguishable 
group of men. The result is a de- 
humanized protrait. (1) Middle 
class figures, on the other hand, 
occupy major roles, are known by 
name and have the opportunity to 
express their attitudes, values and 
aspirations. 

An examination of the locale of 
the eleven sample periods indicated 
six to be rural and small town, 
two urban and three mixed. This 
finding is in agreement with the 
fact that the most common Favor- 
able characteristic was Altruism 
with 29% of the Favorable middle 
class panels being so coded. For 
this trait to occur so frequently 
in a comic strip whose locale is 
often rural or small town is not 
surprising. Lynd speaks of the em- 
phasis on neighborliness and being 
a “good fellow’ which he found 
in Middletown. (8, p. 404) The 
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heroine of the strip contributes di- 
rectly to this view by her own ob- 
servation that “If folks in big cities 
felt the same friendship for poor 
folks that small town folks feel, 
ther’d be a lot less sufferin’ I 
betcha.” (December 11, 1932) 

Psychologically, altruism may 
serve the function of providing a 
theoretical sense of security. Since 
the value system of the society 
frowns on charity, the need for 
security, especially against finan- 
cial crisis, must be met in some 
other manner. In such a milieu a 
preoccupation which both real and 
imaginary deeds of an altruistic 
nature may tend to create a belief 
on the part of the donor that his 
acts somehow assure him of recip- 
rocal aid should he be in need. 

The second most frequently en- 
countered Favorable trait was For- 
bearance. In a comic strip where 
one of the characters states, “Most 
of our calamities are blessings in 
disguise . .’ (April 10, 1938) 
There is need for forbearance dur- 
ing the inevitable metamorphosis 
of misfortune into fortune. Space 
does not permit a discussion of the 
other character traits. 

The 1935 sample period was one 
of the most interesting examined. 
Consequently, a detailed qualita- 
tive analysis was made in addi- 
tion to the usual quantitative study. 
The current episode dealt with the 
efforts of Slugg and Claptrap to 
ruin Warbucks by convincing the 
public that his Eonite factory be- 
longed to the people. Eonite was 
a new material. The production of 
this substance apparently was to 
solve the unemployment of that 
era for as Warbucks put it, “. . 
men are going back to work by 
the tens of thousands. Thanks to 
‘Eonite’ everything is getting bet- 
ter and everyone is happier .. .” 
(July 21, 1935). In the meantime 
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an aroused mob destroys the fac- 
tory but is finally quelled by the 
National Guard.* 

A unique spatial anomaly was 
encountered in this episode. The 
August 11, 1935 release contained 
a panel approximately twice as 
large as the average panel. It was 
the largest of the 1623 panels ex- 
amined. This powerful panel de- 
picts an aroused mob storming 
Warbucks’ factory. The implica- 
tions of this panel are not revolu- 
tionary but counter-revolutionary 
for in the end we see that the 
mob is quelled by the State and 
in addition has destroyed its only 
source of employment, the Eonite 
factory. 

An analysis of this sample 
period in the light of the economic 
chaos prevailing at the time per- 
mits a psychological evaluation of 
the function of this episode. The 
method for solving the depression 
is seen to be a magical one. It is 
the result of a chance encounter 
by Warbucks with the hermit, 
Old Eli, the inventor of Eonite. 
The production of this substance 
is supposed to do the rest. The ac- 
tual depiction of the mass violence 
could have had a cathartic effect 
on the reader of that period who 
might well have been one of the 
hard pressed legion of unemployed. 
Using Lasswell’s definition of 
catharsis as the dissipation of in- 
security without change in symbol 
or practice, (6) the cathartic na- 
ture of this episode becomes more 
apparent. The desire to strike out 
against the economic system was 
quite in evidence during this dec- 
ade. (10) The portrayal of anti- 
social behavior in a favorite comic 
strip presented an opportunity for 


*Twice during this episode the strip 
appears on page one of the comic sec- 
tion of the New York Daily News. These 
are the only instances in the 141 releases 
examined in which the comic strip occu-” 
pies such a prominent position. 


the dissipation of frustration and 
insecurity through empathy and 
identification while at the same 
time no real action is undertaken. 
And to increase the value of the 
educational lesson, it is evident 
that the mob destroyed its own 
source of salvation and was 
dispersed by the authority of the 
state. The social order dominates. 
The process is: 

Catharsis — Coercion — Re- 
education = Social Control 
Lasswell states: 

Those against whom the protest move- 
ment is directed [big business of which 
newspapers are a member] further 
facilitate catharsis by providing chan- 
nels for substitutive response, bread 
and circuses, face saving symbols of 
acquiescence, alternative targets . . . 
Guided catharsis is a major means of 
social control. (7) 


To this group we may add comic 
strip riots. 

Political ideology: Hypothesis — 
That Communism is more fre- 
quently and vigorously attacked 
than Nazism. Communism is sub- 
ject to a more persistent and 
vitriolic attack than was Nazism 
even during the period when the 
United States was at war with 
the nation representing the latter 
ideology. « 

Although almost the same num- 
ber of panels, 106 and 107 dealt 
with each ideology, all of the 
panels with Communism as a 
theme were in the Unfavorable 
category while on the other hand 
eleven panels portrayed Nazism 
Favorably. However, most of the 
panels with Nazi themes were also 
Unfavorable. But an examination 
of the Unfavorable categories re- 
veals a sharp contrast in the pre- 
sentation of these two enemies of 
the United States. Though a con- 
siderable number of panels, 82, 
depict comic strip figures battling 
the Nazis, the fighting is restricted 


‘ and confined. The impression is of 


a chess battle rather than total 








war. For example, the ideological 
aspect of warfare is hardly in evi- 
dence. A comparison of ideological 
themes reveals that only 13% of 
the Unfavorable Nazi panels uti- 
lized ideological warfare as a tech- 
nique while 50% of the Unfavor- 
able Communist panels were coded 
under this category. Since the re- 
maining half of the Unfavorable 
Communist panels indicate no re- 
luctance to portray open warfare 
with the Communist nation, the 
difference cannot be explained on 
this basis. When the international 
situation in 1943 is recalled the 
contrast in ideological panels in- 
creases in significance. Deep in the 
midst of war one might expect that 
both ideological and physical war- 
fare themes would be intensified. 
In contrast, our relations with the 
Communists (during the panels 
studied) had not reached the low 
point of relations between the 
United States and Nazi Germany— 
open warfare, and yet many 
panels illustrate both physical and 
psychological warfare against the 
Communist nation in the strip.* 
This lack of ideological anti-Nazi 
panels may be indicative of an 
insufficiently formulated under- 
standing of why the war against 
Nazism was being waged. In con- 
trast the variety of Unfavorable 
Communist themes is evidence of 
an acute awareness of the threat 
to democracy posed by Com- 
munism. 

The level of sophistication in the 
presentation of the theme is an- 
other distinction between the treat- 
ment of Nazism and Communism. 
The anti-Nazi themes are on a 
primitive level—we are good and 
the Nazis are bad; they try to 
kill Annie by throwing her to the 
sharks. (June 27, 1943). The anti- 
Communist themes on the other 





*In the strip the communist nation is 
known by the pseudonym ‘“Franaston™ 
and its leader is known as Ivan. 
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hand are presented with a great 
deal of variety and often a re- 
markable subtlety. They vary from 
such psychologically terrifying 
statements as, “Ivan has plans of 
unbelievable danger to us...” 
(June 25, 1950) which leave the 
reader’s imagination to play on 
the wildest interpretation of these 
dangers, to the subtle use of a 
parable. One particular parable 
concerns Warbucks’ response to 
Annie’s_ provocative query: 
“Should we ever start a war?” In 
reply Warbucks tells the story of 
a quick-drawing sheriff named 
Smith whose wife, fearful that he 
would kill some bandit since ne 
could outdraw all of them, partial- 
ly sewed up his gun holster to 
slow down his “draw.” One day 
Smith found himself up against a 
desperate bandit and needed his 
gun quickly — “What happened?” 
Annie asks excitedly. Warbucks’ 
answer is brief but powerful — 
“His wife is now known as 
‘Widow Smith.’” (April 30, 1950). 

American justice: Hypothesis — 
That justice and the legal process 
are demonstrated to be unwieldy 
and corrupt and as a consequence 
extra-legal substitutes are fre- 
quently employed. 

Panels treating both justice and 
judges were coded since the one 
was considered representative of 
the other. 

Flexibility is the most frequent 
Favorable characteristic with 
which justice is endowed. A num- 
ber of instances occur in the strip 
during which good people are for 
a time exploited by the malfunc- 
tion or misuse of justice. To the 
extent to which the law or its 
servants are flexible and humane 
the panels are Favorably coded. 
However, humane treatment of 
evil-doers is not accepted in the 
strip. In fact it is severely criticiz- 


Many of the panels in the 
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largest Unfavorable. category, 
Criminal, are from an episode in 
which a judge knowingly commits 
a sane man to a mental hospital 
and later is an accessory to his 
murder. In the second largest Un- 
favorable category justice is rep- 
resented as Circumscribed. E.g. A 
villainous wife deserter securing 
custody of their son declares to 
his tearful wife, “It was all legal 

. . . the kid is legally mine . . .” 
(November 24, 1940). 

With justice described Unfavor- 
ably, the opportunity avails itself 
for the cartoonist to present a 
substitute for the judicial system. 
It consists of Punjab and War- 
bucks. Punjab, even more impa- 
tient than Warbucks, declares out- 
right: “Laws so often bind the 
hands of justice.” (August 22, 
1935). It is characteristic that 
Punjab makes this assertion for 
he frequently assumes the role of 
judge, jury and executioner. War- 
bucks, although usually remaining 
aloof from Punjab’s “hangman” 
activities, seems to lend them tacit 
approval. He rarely questions the 
disappearance of Punjab’s victims. 
In one panel he gave open sup- 
port to these extra-legal proceed- 
ings. In this particular panel War- 
bucks cautions Punjab after the 
Asiatic has evaporated several 
Communists, “Don’t let it get you 
Punjab . . . and don’t let their 
bodies ever be found.” Punjab re- 
plies, “Quite so Sahib — Those 
who strike at us never are seen 
or heard again — It becomes a 
pattern.” (May 25, 1950).* War- 
bucks’ warning seems to ac- 
knowledge that this behavior is 
illegal. It is a justice rendered in 
terms of: the situation and follows 
the schema, “It is written but I 


*The importance of these two incidents 
warrants their inclusion although they oc- 
curred in the weekday rather than the 
customary Sunday release of the comic 
strip. 


say unto you.” It is the anti- 
traditional justice of the charis- 
matic leader. (5) 

Business success: Hypothesis — 
That comic strip success operates 
on the basis of the Horatio Alger 
legend. 

While the number of panels 
coded under this hypothesis was 
small, it proved to be one of the 
most interesting investigated be- 
cause of the contradictions dis- 
closed by comparing some sections 
of the sample with others. 

In various panels Warbucks 
states his formula for success, a 
prescription which emphasizes the 
need for intelligence and determi- 
nation. And yet an analysis of 
success revealed that the most fre- 
quent determinant of success was 
luck, 

Merton, analyzing the functions 
of luck, declares that in addition 
to being an expression of modesty 
it has “. . . the dual function of 
explaining the frequent discre- 
pancy between merit and reward 
while keeping immune from criti- 
cism a social structure which al- 
lows this discrepancy to become 
frequent.” (9) 

For those who are not as suc- 
cessful as,Warbucks the comic 
strip provides an interesting ra- 
tionalization. Orphan  Annie’s 
friend Spike Spangle indicates the 
nature of this rationalization. 
Annie points out: 

Daddy took to th’ big time! Long 

chances! High stakes! Big money! and 

he won! Spike liked small towns—quiet 
peaceful living—security . . . Spike 
worked hard and when he was forty 
he owned a little store. O'course he 
owned his own home too, a home, 

some ground .. . (October 8, 1943) 
She concludes with the thought, 

It makes people with not too much 

happy to think about how much rich 

and successful folks have to worry 
about and how much better off they 

are with a little. (October 8, 1943) 

The theme seems to be that the 
road to success is fraught with 
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danger and thus a reduction of 
goals provides greater happiness 
and security. 

The emphasis on financial suc- 
cess as a major cultural goal so 
evident in the real society is also 
reflected in this comic strip. The 
frustration created by the lack of 
sufficient legitimate avenues for 
attaining this objective is probably 
reduced by the adoption of an at- 
titude which emphasizes the im- 
portance of luck in attaining suc- 
cess and which also characterizes 
success as a troublesome and 
dangerous state of existence. 

The type of social structure de- 
picted in this comic strip contains 
a number of conditions favoring 
the development of Charisma. On 
a societal level the dysfunction of 
customary procedures such as 
those attaining success and justice 
fits in with the Weberian defini- 
tion of Charisma (13) as resulting 
from the breakdown of traditional 
forms of social organization. On 
the personal level Warbucks’ om- 
niscience, phenovienal luck and 
power, so great t iat even the geni 
Punjab fears him (May 7, 1950) 
endow him with supernatural 
qualities that distinguish him from 
ordinary men and which in es- 
sence are charismatic. 

Warbucks’ popularity with his 
readers despite his fabulous wealth 
may be due in part to the fact 
that he uses his wealth and power 
for such unquestionable purposes 
as creating employment and fight- 
ing his country’s enemies. This is 
in accord with the Protestant ethic 
wherein wealth is evil only when 
used for wasteful or sinful living. 


CONCLUSION 


Although examined separately, 
these sections are closely linked to 
each other, for together they re- 
flect the social structure as it may 
appear to the cartoonist and im- 
ply a kind of ideal society. A so- 


ciety in which a favored rural mid- 
dle class lives in a foreboding 
frustrating world threatened by do- 
mestic and foreign enemies, where 
success is an unpredictable, hard- 
to-come-by goal and even the 
judicature cannot be fully relied 
upon. It is a world in which the 
only rational and powerful source 
of ideas and action stems from 
the industrial colossus Daddy War- 
bucks. A leader who once described 
his aims and philosophy in this 
manner. 

We're not fighting for a new world 

Annie — not for a new world for 

Americans — we're fighting for the 

world we've grown up and prospered 

in—for the old world of free America. 

(August 1, 1943) 

This research has demonstrated 
that a measurable social, political 
and economic ideology is present 
in this entertainment medium. The 
import of these findings lies 
not merely in the nature of the 
content nor in the fact that a 
comic strip contains a definite ide- 
ology within its framework. More 
significantly, as the commonplace 
sources of ideas and ideological 
viewpoints become recognized, the 
more innocuous forms of mass 
media may take on greater signifi- 
cance as communicators of partic- 
ular points of view. 
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TRAILER TOWNS AND COMMUNITY CONFLICT 
IN LOWER BUCKS COUNTY* 
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Commission on Community Interrelations 
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Following close upon the public 
announcement in September, 1950, 
that the U. S. Steel Corporation 
would begin construction of the 





*Paper read at the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Sociological Society, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, April, 1953. This paper is 
part of a research report, “Trailer Parks 
and Trailer Residents in the Bucks Coun- 
ty Critical Defense Housing Area,” Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Institute for Ur- 
ban Studies, September, 1952, 45 pp. The 
research was sponsored by the Institute 
for Urban: Studies, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Bureau of Urban Re- 
search, Princeton University, on a grant 
from the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and is one of a series of studies 
for the Development of Guides for Ur- 
banization in Metropolitan Regions Af- 
fected by the Building of Large Indus- 
trial Plants. 


new “Fairless Works” in Lower 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, large 
numbers of construction workers, 
particularly those engaged in the 
operation and maintenance of 
earth-moving equipment, migrated 
into this area. In one year’s time 
several thousand workers, repre- 
senting a wide range of construc- 
tion occupations, settled in the 
Philadelphia-Bristol-Trenton area. 
Available housing was already in 
short supply and, as more and more 
workers poured into the area, this 
meager reserve of housing was 
quickly exhausted. 

A lack of adequate housing, ex- 
orbitant rents, sub-standard and 
make-shift accommodations are 
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conditions all too familiar to the 
migratory construction worker. 
Given these unsatisfatcory condi- 
tions and their corroding impact 
on the worker and his family, 
thousands of highly-skilled and 
well-paid construction workers 
have purchased house-trailers with 
the hope that they would provide 
a reasonably satisfactory solution 
to the problems posed by a unique 
set of job and employment de- 
mands. But although “trailering” 
did solve the housing problem for 
the migratory worker and, in ad- 
dition, brought with it an increase 
in family stability and morale, this 
mode of existence generated new 
problems for the worker, namely 
those arising out of the ambiguous 
relationship between the trailer 
population and the local communi- 
ty.* This paper will describe cer- 
tain of these problems as well as 
their consequences for community 
relations and for community plan- 
ning. 


THE TRAILER POPULATION 


By August, 1952, unofficial esti- 
mates placed the trailer poulation 
in Lower Bucks County at approx- 
mately 2,500 persons, representing 
about eight hundred family units. 
Over 75% of these persons were 
between the ages of twenty and 
thirty-five, had one or more chil- 
dren under the age of six, and re- 
ported incomes of $400.00 and over 
per month. Occupationally, the 
wage-earners were highly-skilled 
construction workers (operating 
engineers, steel workers, steamfit- 
ters, mechanics, carpenters, and 
electricians) possessing a strong 
positive orientation toward their 
union and the principles of union- 
ism. One-half of these trailer fam- 
ilies had been living at their pres- 





*A description and analysis of the social 
characteristics and attitudes of 45 trailer 
families is contained in the author's study 


cited above. 


ent trailer site for approximately 
one year and averaged at least one 
residence move per year. 

The foregoing observations des- 
cribe a group of families that do 
not differ appreciably from fami- 
lies that are to be found in other 
American communities. Mobility 
and an above-average income ap- 
pear to be the factors in which 
they differ the most from other 
socio-economic groupings. They 
possess characteristics that are 
generally prized by all American 
communities — sobriety, occupa- 
tional skill and reliability, family 
stability, and a genuine interest in 
contributing to and improving the 
community in which they live. 
They have traveled widely and are 
familiar with the community cus- 
toms, schools, services, and taxes, 
in many regions of the United 
States. They take considerable 
pride in the important and neces- 
sary role that they play in indus- 
trial development. They view them- 
selves as community assets and are, 
therefore, extremely sensitive to 
charges that they are irresponsible 
“trailer trash.” 


COMMUNITY CONFLICT 


Prior to the “Fairless Works” 
development in Lower Bucks 
County, the economy of this area 
rested chiefly on truck-farming 
and the exploitation of sand and 
gravel deposits. Local populations 
are largely native-born and busi- 
ness is transacted along the length 
of two major highways running 
from Trenton, New Jersey, to Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. Local gov- 
ernment is administered by Boards 
of Supervisors comprised of part- 
time officials and officers. Between 
1940 and 1950 the population of 
this area has increased 40% and 
the officials of minor civil divi- 
sions are faced with problems of 
a scope never before encountered. 
The townships and boroughs are 
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handicapped by a lack of planning 


commissions and administrative 
controls; zoning ordinances and 
building codes are either obsolete 
or poorly enforced; community 
services are overburdened and in- 
efficient; a “boom” atmosphere 
prevails and dominates the erratic 
growth of new communities and 
services. 

The attitude of the trailer pop- 
ulation toward local communities 
can only be described as ambival- 
ent. This ambivalence derives, in 
part, from the hostility that was 
generated by the unfortunate con- 
troversy in Lower Bucks County 
regarding certain proposed ordin- 
ances and taxes on trailer residents. 
Many of these ordinances (subse- 
quently declared illegal by the 
courts) were obviously aimed at 
the trailer resident, e.g., those or- 
dinances which sought to “outlaw” 
trailer parks. To the trailer resi- 
dent, such ordinances made it clear 
that he was, in the eyes of some, 
an “undesirable.” Restrictive ordin- 
ances and zoning regulations, how- 
ever, were matters that responsible 
communities had to consider and, 
in most cases, the trailer resident 
supported those measures aimed at 
improving trailer park conditions 
and controlling the avarice of num- 
erous opportunistic trailer park 
operators. 

The trailer park residents did 
not object to paying taxes per se, 
but (from their point of view), 
to the somewhat capricious and 
non-standardized quality of the 
taxation. This condition arose out 
of the fact that the several minor 
civil divisions containing large 
trailer populations within their 
boundaries established quite dif- 
ferent systems and rates of taxa- 
tion. The trailer residents in- 


terpreted this condition to mean 
that they were being “milked” or 
taxed illegally or, at least, subject 
to the whim of the tax collector. 
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They disliked the obvious implica- 
tions of what they considered to 
be harassing and restrictive ordi- 
nances and taxes. On the other 
hand, although their resentment 
had some justification, the trailer 
residents did not indict the entire 
local community. Instead, they 
dichotomized the situation by 
making a distinction between “of- 
ficials”’, “politicians”, and “wealthy 
families”, on the one hand, and the 
local residents and merchants with 
whom they came in daily contact 
on the other. The trailer residents 
did not feel, therefore, that the 
hostility directed toward them (in 
the form of ordinances and taxes) 
came from the community-at-large, 
but from an “inner circle’ of large 
property holders, real estate de- 
velopers, and administrative of- 
ficials. They felt that they had 
been misrepresented as a group and 
that the local communities did not 
recognize the fact that their skills 
were necessary for the continued 
development of the “Fairless 
Works”. 

In so far as it could be deter- 
mined, discussions with local mer- 
chants, school officials, clergy, 
and community residents tended to 
confirm the“assessment of the sit- 
uation made by the trailer resi- 
dents. Merchants and community 
residents tended to be much less 
antagonistic toward and disturbed 
by the growing trailer population 
than those individuals whc oc- 
cupied important positions in the 
power structure of the community. 
Many residents spoke favorably of 
the trailer resident, of his work 
skills, family, and community as- 
sets. Others, of course, continued 
to identify the construction work- 
er as a “transient” and as persons 
that should be “gotten rid of as 
soon as possible.” 

In addition, the ordinance and tax 
controversy is not one of simple 
dimensions. On the surface it ap- 
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peared to be a polarized contro- 
versy between trailer park opera- 
tors and trailer residents versus 
officials of the several minor civil 
divisions. Upon closer examination, 
however, the controversy reveals 
many contradictions and clashes 
between individuals ostensibly 
supporting the same point of view. 
For example, the trailer park op- 
erators are moderately successful 
businessmen and long-time resi- 
dents of the community. But the 
controversy was structured in such 
a way that the operators often 
found themselves in conflict with 
their local community. The trailer 
park operators and trailer resi- 
dents tended to support each other 
in challenging the legality of cer- 
tain proposed ordinances and taxes. 
But, if the issue was one of im- 
proving trailer park conditions, 
these two groups stood in oppo- 
sition to one another. 

Despite these hostilities, misun- 
derstandings, and _ resentments, 
there is no record of any serious 
clash between trailer residents and 
local communities. The unfortunate 
aspect of this situation is that a 
modest amount of systematic in- 
quiry and planning would have 
avoided these undesirable conse- 
quences. 


CONSEQUENCES FOR FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Although large-scale industrial 
and governmental developers are 
aware that trailer populations of 
skilled workers and their families 
are necessary for the construction 
of such enterprises, in this case, 
co-ordination between civil authori- 
ties, the local community, and pri- 
vate enterprise was incomplete. 
Large federally-sponsored enter- 
prises have constructed complete 
trailer park facilities and prevent- 
ed the difficulties that arose in 
Bucks County. In addition, the ob- 
solete character of the structure 


and power of the minor civil di- 
visions did much to hamper the 
marshalling of community re- 
sources and action. Boards of 
Supervisors and second-class town- 
ships possess what are primarily 
negative powers, that is, they can 
indicate what cannot be done with- 
in their jurisdiction, but they have 
no initiatory powers and thus there 
was no way in which they could 
secure the participation of the 
community in meeting common 
problems. The lack of positive pro- 
gramming powers at this govern- 
mental level permitted each minor 
civil division, although faced with 
similar problems, to seek its own 
solution and thus produce a net- 
work of unstandardized regula- 
tions and assessments. The lack of 
community participation played a 
major role in bringing about the 
hasty and unreflective action that 
resulted in ill-considered attempts 
to “outlaw” trailer parks as well 
as their residents — actions which 
led to a series of charges and 
counter-charges, legal battles, and 
resentments. 

Experience in a variety of large- 
scale construction operations has 
shown that the temporary com- 
munity does not have to be “un- 
planned”. The building of large 
dams, the construction of war-time 
installations, and subsequent pri- 
vate and public expansion of recent 
years have usually been accom- 
plished with the aid of large num- 
bers of temporary workers who 
remain near the site throughout 
the construction period. This same 
feature has been prominent in 
large-scale industrial developments 
in rural and metropolitan areas. In 
undertakings of such dimensions, it 
is clear that one concomitant is 
the temporary community. 

The problems associated with 
temporary communities can be di- 
vided into two main categories: 
those concerned strictly with regu- 
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lation and control, and those con- 
cerned with the general pattern 
of social relationships between the 
temporary and permanent resi- 
dents. The first category of prob- 
lems is, of course, more easily de- 
fined than the second. Reactions 
of the local permanent community 
may range from unconcerned ac- 
ceptance (with virtually no con- 
trols exercised) to frantic and ex- 
treme efforts to exclude temporary 
communities entirely. Regulation 
and control, however, refer to those 
long-run considerations of import- 
ance to both the temporary and 
permanent community: zoning and 
taxing provisions, health and sani- 
tary regulations, public transporta- 
tion, sewage and water lines, play- 
grounds, police and fire protective 
services, and community facilities 
such as schools, libraries, welfare 
benefits, and clinics. 

With regard to the pattern cof 
social relationships it should be 
noted that, without controls and 
community participation, points of 
conflict and misunderstanding are 
inevitable. Futhermore, in the ab- 
sence of community interest and 
regulation, groups within the tem- 
porary and permanent comunities 
will tend to form organized inter- 
est or “pressure groups” with the 
result that unfavorable group 
images and stereotypes are re-in- 
forced thus further isolating seg- 
ments of the community and pre- 
venting their becoming integral 
parts of the total community. 
In Bucks County, for example, 
these groups found it expedient to 
hire legal counsel in dealing with 
minor civil division legislation and 
officials —- a resort which does not 
encourage community participa- 
tion or the resolution of common 
problems. The present haphazard 
response to community problems is 
almost completely laissez-faire in 
nature, with local communities tak- 
ing ameliorative rather than pre- 


ventive measures in dealing with 
them. 

The above points suggest what 
is increasingly becoming evident, 
that joint action by the permanent 
community and the large-scale de- 
velopers in setting up a planned 
temporary community is required. 
This might take the form, for ex- 
ample, of the joint selection of a site 
or sites for such communities, the 
developers providing the site and 
the community standing the cost 
of preparing it for the temporary 
residents at satisfactory standards. 
Developers might find it worth 
while to help secure a site or allo- 
cate portions of their own acreage 
scheduled for late development as 
“loaned” land for temporary com- 
munities. If such sites were se- 
cured and temporary development 
limited to them, the local communi- 
ty would be able not only to exer- 
cise full control over the quality 
and conformity of the temporary 
community, but would also be able 
to effect economies in providing 
the requisite school, health, trans- 
portation, and other similar facili- 
ties and services. Crucial to any 
such advance planning would be 
the prior establishment of adequate 
and comprehensive development 
regulations and controls, including 
effective means for their enforce- 
ment. The local community — or 
communities, since more than one 
is usually involved — could thus 
limit the dispersion of strictly 
temporary development, leaving re- 
maining areas for permanent de- 
velopment. 

And finally, the lack of com- 
munity participation (as a politi- 
cal unit) in an expanding and 
changing community has other 
questionable effects on the com- 
munity-at-large. Without commu- 
ty planning commissions, busi- 
ness and industrial enterprises are 
left free to structure and guide the 
development of the community 
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along the lines of their immediate 
interests and demands. These in- 
terests, of course, are not neces- 
sarily the same as those of the 
community. Business and commer- 
cial needs tend to be immediate 
and pragmatic; without communi- 
ty control, the planning of the 
necessary non-profit services 
(school locations, parks, residential 
sites, libraries and hospitals) tend 
to lag behind rapid commercial de- 
velopment. Convenient and inex- 
pensive land for the location of 
these non-profit services often 
goes to commercial enterprise by 
default; particularly when they 


could be located in less desirable 
land with no serious dislocation. 
In this case, the community’s 
necessary non-profit services tend 
to develop as after-thoughts and 
with the attendant factors of dislo- 
cation, inconvenience, and heavy 
expenditure. Commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises are indispens- 
able to a modern community but 
it is at least questionable whether, 
from the standpoint of modern 
community living, they should be 
permitted to dominate and di- 
rect the development of newly-cre- 
ated communities. 


URBANIZATION & GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
IN LOWER BUCKS COUNTY 


E. DIGBY BALTZELL 


University of 


This paper will analyze the ini- 
tial impact of urbanization and 
industrialization on the local gov- 
ernmental units of eighteen minor 
civil divisions in Lower Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania. This area 
is situated in the southeast corner 
of the County, on the west bank 
of the Delaware River just below 
the city of Trenton, capital of New 
Jersey, and approximately twenty 
miles northeast of Philadelphia. 

Social change due to industrial- 
ization has been characteristic of 
Lower Bucks County for at least 
a decade. On the other hand, in 
December of 1950, when the United 
States Steel Company announced 
plans to build a $500,000,000 steel 


*This paper is part of a larger study 
undertaken by the Institute for Urban 
Studies, University of Pennsylvania, and 
financed by the Housing and Home Fin- 
ance Agency, Washington, D.C. 


Pennsylvania * 


plant on a 4,000 acre site in Falls 
Township near Morrisville, this 
area was faced with the prospect 
of an appreciable increase in the 
rate of social change. The labor 
force employed in the construction 
of the steel mill, for example, pre- 
cipitated an immediate, short-term, 
problem. Construction began in 
March, 1951, and the construction 
force reached a peak of over 10,000 
employees in the summer of 1952. 
Eventually, the United States Steel 
Company and its subsidiary, Na- 
tional Tube, will employ around 
6,000 at the new Fairless works, 
while other local industries will ex- 
pand in size, and new concerns 
will be located in the area. 
Population growth implies new 
housing. In the summer of 1952, 
the newly-formed County Plan- 
ning Commission, in a report on 
Subdivision Developments in Bucks 
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County, found that 11,000 single- 
dwelling lots had either come into 
use or been proposed since 1950 
(8,300 of these lots were recorded 
with the Commission in the first 
six months of 1952). These figures 
on completed and proposed sub- 
division development include 3,319 
of the 16,000 lots planned for “‘Lev- 
ittown” and 1,123 of the 4,000 plan- 
ned for “Fairless Hills.” Plans for 
these two large housing develop- 
ments were announced soon after 
the announcement that United 
States Steel was coming to Bucks 
County. Construction at Fairless 
Hills commenced in May, 1951, and 
Levittown houses began to rise 
from the rural country-side in the 
late fall of the same year. Levit- 
town is, of course, the largest hous- 
ing project in the area and, due 
to the anticipated in-migration, it 
is welcomed by the community. 
However, as approximately one- 
third or more of the present resi- 
dents of the Levittown community 
are commuters from the Philadel- 
phia area, this well-advertised de- 
velopment may not be an unmixed 
blessing as far as population pres- 
sure in the area is concerned. In 
addition, the fact that Levittown is 
situated within the political bound- 
ries of Bristol, Falls, and Middle- 
town townships as well as Tully- 
town Borough, further compli- 
cates, as will be shown below, the 
problem of governmental admin- 
istration. 

The eighteen minor civil divi- 
sions in this area are, of course, 
differentially affected by both in- 
dustrialization and new housing. 
At present, the pressures of social 
change are focused primarily on 
the townships of Falls and Bristol, 
and the borough of Tullytown (the 
minor civil divisions contiguous to 
the Steel Mill and Levittown). In 
the Bucks County Planning Com- 
mission report on subdivision de- 
velopment, mentioned above, 65% 





of the 11,000 lots proposed since 
1950 were situated in Falls and 
Bristol townships. Another meas- 
ure of the impact of “big industry” 
on these two minor civil divisions 
is the fact that, whereas the Fair- 
less plant was assessed for tax 
purposes in 1952 at $14,000,000, 
the total assessed valuation of all 
property in Falls and Bristol town- 
ships in 1950 was only $2,335,401 
and $6,776,930 respectively. Fur- 
thermore, Little Tullytown 
Borough, with a total assessed val- 
uation of only $418,838, no police 
force, one volunteer fire company, 
and only two small school houses 
(three rooms in all and valued at 
$30,000) in 1950, is, as it were, 
swallowed up by the rapid changes 
taking place in the area. 

The boroughs of Morrisville and 
Bristol, although within the area 
of rapid growth, were relatively 
built over as of 1950 and conse- 
quently are not faced with many 
of the problems surrounding popu- 
lation increase. As the superinten- 
dent of schools in Morrisville re- 
marked: “We school people have 
no real problems here; only the 
banks and bars are suffering from 
growing pains.”* On the other 
hand, traffic and shopping prob- 
lems are of major concern to both 
boroughs. 

Lower Makefield Township, 
which includes an attractive upper 
middle class suburban area along 
the Delaware river, is growing 
rapidly but is not faced with press- 
ing problems to the same extent 
as Falls and Bristol townships. 
Middletown Township, further re- 
moved from the steel plant, has 
grown in recent years as a result 
of commercial strip developments 


*Morrisville, with a population of approx- 
imately 7,000 in 1952, had eight tap 
rooms. Local Commissioners are appre- 
hensive about the possibility of this quiet 
suburban town becoming “another Gary, 
Indiana, or South Pittsburgh.” (2) 
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along U.S. Route 1. In the period 
under discussion, the township 
supervisors have been involved in 
a dispute with the Levitt firm over 
minimum zoning regulations in the 
proposed “Country Club” area of 
Levittown. 

The boroughs of Langhorne, 
Langhorne Manor, Penndel, and 
Hulmeville, are growing due to the 
normal, post-war expansion of 
population and are also affected 
by the commercial strip develop- 
ments along Route 1. Bensalem 
Township, Philadelphia-oriented, is 
growing rapidly as a result of the 
industrial growth in the north- 
eastern part of that city. 

Finally, the more rural town- 
ships of Upper Makefield, New- 
town, Wrightstown, and North- 
ampton, and the boroughs of Yard- 
ley and Newtown (the well-known 
gentleman-farmer area of Bucks 
County) are, at present, relatively 
untouched by industrial expansion. 

In the discussion of govern- 
mental problems which follows, 
the emphasis will be placed on the 
minor civil divisions experiencing 
the most rapid social change. 

For the sociologist, perhaps the 
central issue in Lower Bucks Coun- 
ty today is whether “big industry” 
and “big housing” can be intro- 
duced into the area without an 
inevitable decline in laissez-faire 
individualism and local commu- 
nity autonomy. While this paper 
will be concerned primarily with a 
brief outline of selected, concrete 
developments in local government 
in the two year period when the 
United States Steel Company and 
Levittown first came to Lower 
Bucks, an exploratory attempt will 
be made to conceptualize these con- 
crete developments by placing them 
within the framework of the under- 
lying conflict of interest and senti- 
ment between a traditional desire 
to retain individual and local com- 
munity autonomy, on one hand, 


and a slowly emerging recognition 
of the need for more centraliza- 
tion and government regulation, on 
the other. 

Following Max Weber, Louis 
Wirth has suggested that “the 
larger, the more densely populated, 
and the more heterogeneous a com- 
munity, the more accentuated the 
characteristics associated with ur- 
banism will be.” (4) As Lower 
Bucks County increasingly acquires 
these characteristics associated 
with urbanism existing government 
units are called upon to provide 
additional community services and 
to participate in many more areas 
of community life as an agent of 
social control. For instance, an 
increase in the size of the popula- 
tion, especially an increase in 
young married couples with chil- 
dren, necessitates an increase in 
school facilities, while residential 
density requires a change from 
the private well and cesspool to 
the community operated and fin- 
anced water and sewage system. 
Furthermore, an increasingly dense 
and heterogeneous population re- 
quires the addition of various muni- 
cipal agencies of social control such 
as fire and police protection, zon- 
ing and subdivision regulations, 
and the introduction of community 
planning in general. 

SCHOOL FACILITIES 

It is safe to say that the most 
pressing problem faced by the 18 
minor civil divisions in Lower 
Bucks County in this period is that 
of providing school facilities for 
an ever-increasing number of 
pupils, especially at the elemen- 
tary level.* As of February, 1953, 
for example, the county superin- 


*In an early census of 2074 residents of 
Levittown in the winter of 1952-53, the 


following age distribution is quite re- 
vealing: 
AGE AGE 
0 4 22% 30-34 43% 
5-14 17% 35-64 16% 
15-19 1.5% Over 64 0.2% 
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tendent of schools estimated that 
an unprecedented 7,380 pupils 
were on a half-session schedule. 
In Falls Township’ elementary 
grades are on double or triple 
shift; eighteen houses in the Fair- 
less Hill development were turned 
over to the Falls school board in 
order to provide temporary class- 
rooms* and within three days in 
early February of 1953, fifty-three 
new pupils enrolled in one elemen- 
tary school in the neighborhood. 

The pressing school problem is 
largely one of finance and tax- 
ation. Although predominately con- 
servative Republicans, the local 
residents would be inclined to agree 
with this conclusion. In the first 
place, the problem of financing new 
school construction is of major con- 
cern. As of 1950, for instance, the 
township of Falls had one school 
building worth less than $150,000. 
Since then, over three million dol- 
lars worth of new school construc- 
tion has been planned by the Falls 
school board and should be com- 
pleted in 1953 and 1954. Through- 
out the rest of the area, local 
school boards are engaged in un- 
precedented new school construc- 
tion.* 

In Lower Bucks County a major 
portion of the citizens’ tax dollar 
goes to the local school board 
(whereas the average borough or 
township tax amounts to about 12 
mills, the average school tax is 
over 30 mills). Needless to say, 
school taxes are increasing. With- 
out going into details, of the eigh- 
teen local school boards, eleven 
have increased the school millage 
since 1950, three have added a 
“head tax” of between $5 and 
$10, six have added a 1% 
tax on all real property trans- 


*Of course the problem of new school 
construction is nation-wide in scope and 
by no means peculiar to this area. In a 
recent survey of existing school facilities 
in this area, however, it was somewhat 
surprising to find no less than fifteen 
one-room school houses. 


fers which is, of course, tailored 
to raise funds in a rapidly devel- 
oping community (Falls Township 
collected $484 in this way in 1950 
as against some $29,000 in 1952), 
and finally, in response to the 
more mobile residents who have 
come into the area, Tullytown 
Borough and Bristol, Middletown, 
Falls, and Bensalem townships 
have added “trailer taxes” since 
1950. As a revealing index of the 
mounting tax revenue in the area, 
the tax collector in Falls Township, 
who is paid a flat fee of 3% of all 
collections during the year, receiv- 
ed $798.30 in 1950, $3,382.59 in 
1952, and, much to the surprise of 
the local citizenry, it has been esti- 
mated that he will receive in the 
neighborhood of $15,000 in 1953. 
As a final index of centralization, 
in order to deal with the increas- 
ingly complex school problem, es- 
pecially at the high school level, 
four joint school districts have been 
created. Except for the independent 
districts of Bristol and Morrisville 
boroughs and Bensalem Township, 
all local school boards participate 
in these four jcint districts which 
are in turn supervised by the 
county superintendent. Urbaniza- 
tion has resulted in both centrali- 
zation of administration and in- 
creasing governmental costs in ed- 
ucation. 
POLICE PROTECTION 
The twin pathologies of modern 
urbanism are traffic and crime. 
In January, 1953, for example, the 
Chief of Police released the follow- 
ing statistics on crime and traffic 
violations in the township of Falls 
(1, a): 
1950 1952 % Increase 


No. No. 1950-1952 
Motor Vehicle 
Violations 178 844 370. 
Complaints 
Received by 


the Police 60 482 700. 
Total Criminal 
Cases 6 44 600. 
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Most of the local municipalities 
have been forced to increase their 
police personnel and facilities in 
the past two yeers. Whereas the 
present Chief of Police in Falls 
Township was the sole member of 
the force in 1950, at present he 
has six full-time patrolmen and 
expects to add at least one more 
in 1953.* 

At present the police situation 
in Tullytown and Bristol Township 
is of particular interest. ‘‘How have 
the combined police forces of these 
two minor civil divisions grown in 
the course of one year from two 
part-time employees to twenty-one 
full-time patrolmen and _ two 
chiefs?” In January, 1953, this 
question was raised by a civic- 
minded new resident of the Tully- 
town area of Levittown. This new 
resident, who was vice-president 
of the newly-formed Levittown 
Civic Association at the time, at- 
tended a meeting of the Tullytown 
Borough Council in which the 
forthcoming budget was under dis- 
cussion. In the course of the meet- 
ing, he asked the president of 
council how six policemen (the size 
of the Tullytown force) were paid 
out of a budget of $1,500 set aside 
for police protection. The president 
replied that “moneys were donated 
by William J. Levitt, president of 
Levitt & Sons.” When asked about 
the size of the donation, the 
borough  secretary-treasurer _re- 
plied, ‘‘that’s immaterial.” The vice 
president of the Levittown Civic 
Assocation, sensing the possible 
implications of this situation, then 
remarked that he had heard rumors 
to the effect that the Tullytown 
council had agreed to oppose the 
proposed incorporation of Levit- 
town which would involve parts of 
Tullytown. A council spokesman 


*The Falls Township annual financial 
statements include expenditures of $985.10 
for police protection in 1950 as against 
$33,758.63 in 1952. 


replied that “Tullytown council 
has made no deals with Levitt or 
any other contractor.” (1, b) The 


matter was not discussed any more — 


that evening.** 

At about this same time, two 
recently hired patrolmen in Bristol 
Township were dismissed. The con- 
troversy over this incident brought 
to light the fact that the combined 
police forces of Tullytown and Bris- 
tol had been operating under the 
direction of the “Levittown Coor- 
dinator of Police.” This gentleman, 
president, incidentally, of the Bris- 
tol Township board of supervisors, 
was hired and paid for by Levitt 
rather than any local municipality. 
At the time the headquarters of the 
so-called ‘Levittown Police’ were 
located in one of the Levittown 
sample homes with ten patrolmen 
from Bristol Township and five 
from Tullytown working out of this 
office. In other words, a private 
employee of the Levitt firm was 
directing the coordinated police 
forces of two minor civil divisions. 
The salaries of these men were in 
turn paid for partly by the tax- 
payers but mainly by funds sup- 
plied the local municipalities by 
Levitt.*** Furthermore, due to the 
fact that Levittown spreads over 
four minor civil divisions, the 
police were often required to make 
arrests in civil divisions where they 
were not employed. 

The briefly described police sit- 
uation in the Levittown area is in- 
teresting for two reasons: in the 
first place, it illustrates the prob- 
lem of urbanization and the con- 
comitant need for centralized 


**The vice-president of the civic associa- 
tion referred to above was defeated at 
the next association election. 


***Since this paper was written Mr. Levitt 
has published the exact amounts con- 
tributed by him to the local governments 
for police protection purposes. Needless 
to say the “Levittown Police Force” is 
no longer in existence. (3) 
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agents of social control; secondly 
it illustrates how big private en- 
terprise, unavoidably and with no 
necessarily evil intentions, may be 
suspected of exerting pressure on 
small local governments. 


PLANNING AND CONTROLS 


Witnessing the rapid growth of 
Lower Bucks County, the local 
civic leaders finally saw the need 
for planning. Accordingly, in Octo- 
ber of 1951 the Bucks County Plan- 
ning Commission hired a full time 
executive director.* The Planning 
Commission has moved rapidly, if 
with cautious wisdom, into a very 
fluid situation. In December the 
new director announced a budget 
of $43,000 for 1952, and the em- 
ployment of two technical assist- 
ants; in January the commission 
announced a set of minimum sub- 
division regulations for the county 
as a whole; in March, as a result 
of special state legislation designed 
to aid areas facing rapid growth 
or other planning problems, a plan- 
ning consultant from State College 
entered into a two-year, $80,000 
contract with the State Planning 
Board in order to furnish planning 
services to the Bucks County Plan- 
ning Commission. 

While planning has developed 
rather rapidly at the county and 
state level, planning by profession- 
ally trained staffs is non-existent 
at the minor civil division level, 
except for a part-time professional 
consultant in Morrisville. Recently, 
however, both Lower Makefield 
Township (upper middle class resi- 
dential area) and Bristol Borough 
have announced their intentions of 
employing. professional planning 
personnel. 

In order to insure an orderly de- 


*The new executive director, of old 


Quaker stock and the son of a local 
banker, has demonstrated the value of a 
thorough knowledge of local community 
folkways and prejudices in planning for 
social change. 





velopment of this area, the work 
of the county planners should be 
supplemented at the local level by 
zoning and subdivision controls. In 
1950 zoning regulations existed in 
only eight of the eighteen minor 
civil divisions; since that time, all 
except Falls, Bensalem, Wrights- 
town, and Tullytown have enacted 
zoning ordinances. That no ordin- 
ances exist in Falls and Tullytown, 
while the Bristol Township ordin- 
ance was adopted only six months 
ago, suggests the reluctance of 
these traditionally independent citi- 
zens to agree to added controls. 

In a growing community, where 
new housing developments are 
constantly being planned and con- 
structed, subdivision regulations 
are essential. Although the county 
planning commission has the power 
to set minimum subdivision stand- 
ards for the county as a whole, the 
professional staff is constantly co- 
operating with local officials and 
urging them to set up their own 
standards. At this writing, how- 
ever, while the boroughs have an 
indirect control over subdividing 
through street opening, street light- 
ing, and sidewalk ordinances, none 
of the townships in Lower Bucks 
has passed specific subdivision or- 
dinances. 

After describing several develop- 
ments in local government over a 
two year period in Lower Bucks 
County, there remains the need to 
place these and other developments 
within a broader conceptual frame 
of reference. In other words, what 
is the underlying pattern of 
change? In agreement with Louis 
Wirth, as quoted above, it is our 
hypothesis that, as a result of the 
introduction of large scale industry 
and housing into an area such as 
Bucks County, centralization and 
increased regulation and control 
by government will gradually over- 
come the inertia of traditional be- 
liefs in personal independence and 
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small community autonomy. Hav- 
ing described the pattern of in- 
creased government regulations— 
in zoning, police protection, sub- 
division regulation, and so forth, 
we shall now analyze the emerg- 
ing pattern of government central- 
ization. 

In 1950, the base year for the 
present analysis of social change, 
Lower Bucks County not only lack- 
ed any sense of over-all community 
solidarity, but in the early stages 
of urbanization there was a mini- 
mum of cooperation, even between 
contiguous minor civil divisions. 
The citizens and officials within 
each civil division were continu- 
ally striving to remain indepen- 
dent of outside government influ- 
ence, whether it was Federal, State, 
County, or other municipality. The 
two forces which tend to maintain 
this traditional independence and 
reluctance to cooperate are 1. the 
local citizens’ and officials’ self- 
interest both real and supposed as 
the case may be, and 2. a pro- 
vincial sentiment which tends to 
mistrust all “big city” or “large 
scale” influence. Time and again. 
in talking to local leaders and old 
established residents of the area, 
one hears the phrase, “You know, 
my private opinion is that we 
would be a lot better off if all this 
had never happened.” 

In this connection, the proposed 
incorporation of Levittown into 
one municipality (see below) is a 
focal point of controversy. In the 
fall of 1952, when the local officials 
of Falls and Bristol townships saw 
the possibility of this develop- 
ment, they temporarily halted all 
construction of new schools in the 
area; as one local official put it, 
“We have seen enough to know 
that Mr. Levitt has more power 
than we do.” In contemplating this 
same incorporation proposal, the 
present residents of the Falls area 
of Levittown, which has the bene- 


fit of the large steel plant assess- 
ment for tax purposes, are quite 
understandably against it. 

Reinforcing the desire for local 
independence which is motivated 
by self interest, the prevailing sen- 
timent among established residents 
and officials is expressed by a cau- 
tious attitude towards any form 
of consolidation of local units of 
government or any interference 
from larger units such as the state 
or federal government. This was 
brought to light recently, for ex- 
ample, when the Philadelphia 
Housing Association, a liberal civic 
organization in Philadelphia, pro- 
posed that, in the logical interest 
of more efficient government, 
Lower Bucks County should be in- 
corporated into one all-inclusive 
municipal unit. The secretary of 
one of the local school boards, in 
reply to this suggestion from the 
“big city,” probably reflects locai 
sentiment when he said, “With 
more and smaller communities we 
have a larger number of people 
directly participating either as 
municipal officials or actually 
helping to elect local citizens to 
local posts.”’ After alluding to the 
dubious advantages of “controlled 
wards” and “boss rule” in the “big 
city,” he went on to say that “there 
are fewer possibilities and less like- 
lihood of graft and inefficiencies 
when it is possible for citizens to 
directly contact their officials who 
are also their neighbors.” The de- 
sire to keep the locus of both social 
and political power from disap- 
pearing over the local horizon, as 
it were, is strong in this tradition- 
bound part of the world. Six minor 
civil divisions in Bucks County 
celebrated their two hundredth an- 
niversaries in 1953 while Falls and 
Bristol Townships have been in ex- 
istence since the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. 

While the status quo is protect- 
ed by a subtle blend of sentiment 
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and hard-headed self interest, the 
need for more centralized admin- 
istrative units is gradually becom- 
ing apparent to many civic leaders. 
As noted above, Levittown is situ- 
ated in Falls, Bristol, and Middle- 
town townships as well as Tully- 
town Borough. The incorporation 
of this whole development within 
one borough has been proposed by 
many civic groups in addition to 
Mr. Levitt himself. The complex 
situation as regards police protec- 
tion mentioned above is only one 
aspect of a problem which has 
many ramifications. 

The problems posed by the situ- 
ation in Levittown suggest three 
alternative solutions to the prob- 
lem of centralization in Lower 
Bucks County as a whole. First, 
the incorporation of Levittown 
might simplify certain administra- 
tive difficulties. There are, how- 
ever, several objections to this 
proposal: this proposed muni- 
cipality would be primarily resi- 
dential with only a small area set 
aside for commercial and indus- 
trial development so the tax base 
might prove inadequate. Of course, 
the citizens and officials of Falls 
Township are against such a plan. 
In addition, the best professional 
opinion feels that an exclusively 
residential community, unless it is 
a fairly wealthy one, cannot sup- 
port such expensive services as 
education. Finally, those who are 
in favor of the eventual consoli- 
dation of all of this area within 
one municipality naturally feel 
that this solution would only serve 
to divert attention away from this 
more inclusive solution. 

A second alternative solution to 
this problem might be the annex- 
ation of the whole Levittown com- 
munity to one minor civil division. 
Annexation to Falls Township, for 
example, would provide an indus- 
trial tax base which would include 


the steel company as well as other 
concerns coming into this area (In 
1951 Falls had more industrial em- 
ployees than any other minor civil 
division in the area). This would 
undoubtedly be objected to by con- 
tiguous civil divisions which might 
feel weakened by this solution. Up 
to the present no one has public- 
ly proposed such a move. Finally, 
this solution would be opposed by 
those desiring incorporation of the 
whole area. 

Although there was much local 
criticism of the Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Association’s proposal to in- 
corporate all of Lower Bucks Coun- 
ty into one municipality, there are 
many arguments in favor of this 
solution. Among other things, a 
centralized governmental unit 
might be more efficient, especially 
in planning the development of the 
area as a whole. In addition, while 
part-time officials both legislate 
and administer governmental af- 
fairs in the existing minor civil 
divisions, a large municipality 
would be able to employ full-time, 
professionally trained personnel in 
administrative positions. Of course, 
local vested interests may be ex- 
pected to work against this solu- 
tion. Bristof and Morrisville 
boroughs, for instance, would 
hesitate to enter a municipality 
where they would conceivably be 
overpowered by the upstart Levit- 
town community (the population 
in Morrisville was 7,000 and Bris- 
tol 13,000 in 1950 while Levittown 
is expected to contain over 60,000 
residents by 1960). 

In summary, incipient urbaniza- 
tion has introduced many new 
problems in local government. On 
the whole, government is playing 
a larger role in the life of each 
local community. Although the sit- 
uation is, to say the least, a fluid 
one at this writing, there is an 
underlying trend towards some 
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form of consolidation of existing 
local units. Although what event- 
ual form consolidation will take is 
unpredictable at the present, inevit- 
ably a balance will be struck be- 
tween a so-called rational solution 
on the one hand and conflicting 
local interests on the other. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Dynamics of Soviet Society. By W. 
W. Rostow, in collaboration with 
ALFRED LEVIN, and with the assistance 
of others at the Center for International 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 1953. xvi, 282 pp. $3.95. 
Professor Rostow is an economic his- 

torian by trade, and before he was asked 

by MIT's Center for International Studies 
to conduct the “experiment” that led to 
this book, he was, by his own admission, 
no “more than a moderately informed lay- 
man” in his knowledge of Soviet society. 

Yet he here undertakes what is essentially 

a sociological analysis of that complex and 

inaccessible society, and turns out what 

is always a competent, suggestive and, 
occasionally, a brilliant work. 

The author devotes more than the first 
half of the book to telling the reader 
what he had learned about the historical 
development of Soviet society up to 1952. 
There is very little that is original here; 
rather, it is a synthesis of what Western 
scholars (whose major works are listed in 
a useful bibliography) have so far learned 
about the Soviet Union. It is in the sec- 
ond part of the book that Rostow gets 
down to sociological business and makes 
his real contribution. “The greatest po- 
tential instability in the structure of So- 
viet society lies in what was, from about 
1929 to Stalin’s death, its main source 
of strength, namely, the extreme cen- 
tralization of executive power achieved 
by Stalin.” (p. 178). Centralization gave 
strength because it restrained competing 
segments of the bureaucracy (Party, state, 
army, secret police) from overt conflict 
with each other, but it inevitably gave 
rise to the enormous problem of succession. 
There are four “structural alternatives” by 
which the problem may be solved: col- 
lective leadership, “constitutional” dicta- 
torship, full succession, and civil war. 





Full succession poses great difficulties, 
because of jealousies of power and the 
known fate of those who fail in the 
struggle. Yet either of the first two solu- 
tions would confer independence on the 
various bureaucracies, which would ulti- 
mately imply the establishment of rules to 
govern their respective jurisdictions and 
this the legitimizing of opposition. Civil 
war, on the other hand, would bring into 
play all the latent dissatisfactions of the 
populace, with unpredictable  conse- 
quences. So, with the aid of some very 
acute perceptions on the relationships be- 
tween Soviet external and internal poli- 
cies, Rostow is led to forecast the possi- 
bility of a transformation toward a greater 
concern for “peace, welfare, and civil 
liberty” in high Soviet politics. Though 
he may underrate the importance of con- 
siderations which would bring the leaders 
to consent to full succession without a 
struggle, Rostow’s argument is neverthe- 
less extremely provocative. 

RoBeRT A. FELDMESSER 

Russian Research Center, 

Harvard University 


Public Opinion and Propaganda: A Book 
of Readings. Edited by DanieL Katz, 
Dorwin CoRTWRIGHT, SAMUEL ELDER- 
SVELD and ALFRED McCCLuNG LEE. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1954. 
xx, 779 pp. $6.25. 

This book of readings, published for 
the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, was intended as a first 
step in the Society’s contribution to the 
study of public opinion. Its editors—a 
sociologist, a political scientist, and two 
social psychologists—reflect in their selec- 
tion SPSSI's conception of the interdis- 
ciplinary nature of the study of public 
opinion. 

Seven years of editorial effort and an 
advisory committee including practically 
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all of the “big” names in. the field was 
bound to produce numerous compromises 
and to induce the inclusion of something 
representative of all major names and 
“schools.” 

What saves this volume from being an 
innocuously representative hodge-podge, 
apparently, was SPSSI's intent to bear 
on matters of “social concern.” Thus, 
market research is played down and poli- 
tically oriented research on public opin- 
ion gets better representation. It is not 
the fault of the editors if much of this 
is politically innocent and reveals a lack 
of political sophistication among many 
social scientists, as well as a not so subtle 
class bias that keeps producing research 
depicting most of the public as a lot of 
“poor boobs” and the educated as an 
informed, knowledgeable, and socially con- 
scious citizenry. We could use some re- 
search on the latent class and other social 
images of social scientists. 

Furthermore, the range from articles on 
political structure and processes by pali- 
tical scientists to social psychological 
analyses of opinion formation and surveys 
of public opinion does not integrate. 
Neither is this the fault of the editors. 
Rather, it reveals the need for a frame of 
reference that will “tie in” opinion re- 
search with the analysis of social structure 
and political processes. 

What is most commendable about this 
volume is its attempt to restore to the 
study of public opinion a political rele- 
vance that the shift to “communications” 
and market research has deprived it, thus 
once more to link propaganda with pub- 
lic opinion, and to locate the study of 
public opinion within the broader analysis 
of power structures and political pro- 
cesses. It is an encouraging effort by 
those social scientists who believe that 
social science can be “scientific” and also 
socially and politically relevant. Objecti- 
vity does not preclude “social concern.” 

JAMes B. McKEE 

University of Toledo 


Understanding the Japanese Mind. By 
James CLARK MOLONEY. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. xvii, 252 
pp. $3.50. 

Within the framework of Freudian 
overtones and stemming from a thesis 
that psychotherapy systems are culture- 
bound, Dr. Moloney has examined a 
wealth of material relating to Japanese 
culture, psychoanalytic writings, standards 
of conduct and behavior, the history, na- 
tional principles, aims, and attitudes in- 
herent in the structure of Japan in order 
to arrive at some understanding of the 
mental processes of the Japanese. He 


found that the culture rigidly prescribes 
the life-process of the individual within a 
formalistic authoritarian pattern as fol- 
lows: At birth a Japanese is expected 
to become nothing at all (mimpi); 
to respect authority (kanzan); is train- 
ed to obligate himself obsequiously 
to the father (ko), or any father or par- 
ental substitute (oyabun), or the emperor 
(chu), or the emperor's way (kodo); to 
become a god (kami), or fulfill the way 
of the gods (shinto); to be respectful of 
his own status in society and that of his 
associates (enryo) and be obedient to his 
guild (shokunin katagi); to lose his in- 
dividuality in order to save face (seken- 
tei); to perform giri to his country (an 
institution of certain prescribed obliga- 
tions); and to do that which is expected 
of him (jicho). 

All of this has led to a neurotic con- 
formism pointing up the insignificance of 
the individual, and emphasizing society 
as a unit in which conservatism, conven- 
tionalism, traditionalism, and loyalty oper- 
ate within a pattern of “family” relation- 
ship between individuals. As a result, the 
author concludes that the concept of coe- 
vality—Japan having no beginning or end 
is coeval with heaven, earth and the em- 
peror, is timeless, with Japanese life gov- 
erned chiefly by the id, and “the entire 
life of a Japanese is directed toward a 
return to the womb”—is basic to an 
understanding of the Japanese mind. 

Although the author has provided sub- 
stantial background data in developing his 
subject, one must question his statement 
that “the Japanese behave differently 
from all other human beings” (page 15.) 
Certainly there is nothing in his analysis 
to justify sucha sweeping generalization. 

he similarities of man’s behavior are 
so well known as not to require elabora- 
tion here. Other than this obvious dis- 
crepancy and a few minor defects—such 
as an inconsistency in stating the order 
of Japanese names and a confusing use 
of numbers and symbols in footnotes— 
this is an admirable work in which the 
author has made the going easy for the 
uninitiated. The volume is a real contri- 
bution to social science in particular, and 
to international and human relations in 
general. 

Hucu H. SMYTHE 

East Asian Society 

Columbia University 


Issues in the Study of Talent. By 
Douc.Las W. Bray. New York: Kings 
Crown Press, 1954. xi, 65 pp. $2.00. 
This essay is a report on part of the 

research program being conducted by the 

Conservation of Human Resources Pro- 
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ject at the Graduate School of Business 
of Columbia University. The purposes of 
this volume are to provide a groundwork 
for a general theory of talent, and to 
stimulate interest among other workers in 
related fields of inquiry. Bray discusses 
succintly the problem of talent with 
special reference to psychological dimen- 
sions, heredity and general intelligence, 
the contribution of factor analysis to the 
problem of human abilities, motivation 
and work performance, and design for a 
study of talent and superior performance. 

As a review of the literature and as a 
program for research, this volume is limit- 
ed, because Bray's conceptual framework 
appears to be a form of sophisticated be- 
haviorism. While he distrusts the contri- 
butions of dynamic psychology as a guide 
to the study of motivation and work per- 
formance (pp. 36-37, 44), his distrust is 
not supported by a systematic evaluation 
of these areas. Instead, he leans towards 
a common sense approach of “broad mo- 
tivational variables’ (p. 47). However, 
the social context within which such vari- 
ables might be located is treated as a 
matter of residual interest without suf- 
ficient clarification. 

Bray states that the three fields chosen 
for study (musical performance, research 
science, and business administration) are 
sufficiently diverse and may provide ma- 
terials for deriving general hypotheses 
about talent and work performance in all 
fields. But, to claim, as Bray does on 
page 62, that an advantage of these oc- 
cupations lies in the fact that it is rela- 
tively easy to secure agreement about suc- 
cess in these fields. strikes this reviewer 
as overly optimistic. Bray merely assumes 
that success is equivalent to talent. He 
eliminates those factors found in the oc- 
cupational structure which would promote 
success even when talent or ability are at 
a minimum. Certainly some attention 
should be paid to features of power and 
bureaucratic organization which affect the 
psychologically defined variables that in- 
terest Bray. 

Some sociologists may regard the con- 
ceptual grounds of this proposed research 
as being too narrow and feel that the 
resulting findings will be of limited value. 
Nevertheless, this is an interesting report, 
and it deserves to be read by all who 
are interested in what has been done in 
this area. 

IsRAEL GERVER 
Probation Department 
Court of General Sessions 
New York City 
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Man in Society. By GEorGE SIMPSON. 
New York: Doubleday and Co., 1954. 
vi, 90 pp. $0.95. 

Science as Morality. By Gecrce SIMPson. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio: The American 
Humanist Press, 1953. 60 pp. $1.00. 
These two rather different books by 

the same author are both noteworthy. 

Man in Society is the first of a new 
series of Short Studies in Sociology edited 
by Professor Charles H. Page and aimed 
at the mature student who is setting out 
to discover sociology. The series is ad- 
mirably launched by Professor Simpson's 
careful and fair initiation into the present 
corpus of knowledge in the social sciences. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of this 
book is its brevity, which distinguishes 
it so refreshingly from many modern 
texts. Even more remarkable is the fact 
that the author has achieved severe 
compression without narrowing his 
theme and without relaxing his adult 
demands on the reader. There is a 
penetration both to the historical bases 
of sociology (the vignettes of the con- 
trasting contributions of Durkheim and 
Weber are excellently done) and into the 
core of the modern problems of social 
knowledge and social action. 

The immanence of value in all knowl- 
edge is the theme of Professor Simpson's 
second book, Science as Morality. This is 
strictly a pamphlet, written at the white 
heat that only scholarship engenders, aim- 
ing to batter down the defenses of Pro- 
fessor Lundberg and to suborn or to ter- 
rorise his followers who persist in import- 
ing the value-drained methods of behav- 
iourism into the social sciences. The 
broadside is impressive and devastating, 
as I would expect it to be. And there is 
of course far more to it than a dispute 
on methods. As Simpson proclaims, what 
is at stake is the scientist's own ethos, 
the signpost by which he orients himself 
along his chosen route, the signboard on 
which he advertises that he is not for 
sale. 

Strangely enough, it is at this moment 
that Simpson disappoints. For when the 
sound of battle has died down, we seem 
to hear a heart beating in two places 
at once. From all the evidence before us, 
the author is a moralist who believes in 
the social role of the scientist as a clari- 
fier of human problems. But there is an- 
other vestigial, disembodied, heart that 
beats out the false theme of savantism, 
of knowledge-in-itself as a value. I have a 
feeling that Simpson is himself aware of 
this discrepancy but that he has. been 
made so vehemently to defend truth and 
reason against falsehood and against. evil 
ends that he has come through force of 
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habit to deny that the knowledge, value 
and the pursuit of rationality are pointless 
without external goals. 
JOHN MADGE 
Parsonage Farm 
Rickmansforth 
Herts., England 


Diary of a Self-Made Convict. By ALFRED 
Hass_Ler. With a Foreword by HARRY 
ELMER BARNES. Chicago: Henry Reg- 
nery Company, 1954. viii, 182 pp. 
$3.00 
Of all the stories of their prison experi- 

ences told by convicts, this is unquestion- 
ably one of the most temperate, objective, 
and best written of any that has yet been 
published. It is in no sense a “horror 
story,” describing prison life in a vermin- 
ridden “hellhole,” staffed by a sadistic 
personnel who take delight in brutality. In 
fact, it describes life in the Federal pen- 
itentiary at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, one 
of the better examples of what has some- 
times been referred to as the New Pen- 
ology. 

The author, who served part of his 
sentence as a conscientious objector in 
that prison during 1944-1945, makes no 
attempt to gloss over the character of his 
fellow convicts, but neither does he dwell 
unduly upon the obscenities and depravity 
of prison life. He mentions his preference 
to being confined in a cell rather than 
serving his sentence under the conditions 
of dormitory life, a preference that his 
fellow prisoners found hard to understand. 
His brief reference to the songs, the con- 
versation, and the other activities of the 
dormitory dwellers suggest the reason for 


his preference for cell life. 

This book makes clear that it is the 
system of prison administration that is pri- 
marily responsible for the humiliations and 
indignities imposed on the convicts, a sys- 
tem that dominates and controls both 
prisoners and administrative staff alike. 
It is the system which produces the con- 
tinuing atmosphere of tension which 
characterizes all prisons, even such an up- 
to-date one as Lewisburg. Under such con- 
ditions rehabilitation of prisoners is diffi- 
cult and periodic riots can be expected. 

Under the conditions of present prisons 
probably the most that can be hoped 
for is that the prisoner on release will be 
no worse than when he entered the 
prison. A typical end-product of prison 
life the author describes briefly is the 
case of Bill Mason who, after serving 
nearly five and one-half years, is return- 
ed to free society. “He seemed much the 
same as when I left him in Lewisburg, 
except a little more listless, a little more 
cynical . . . His speech . . . was slower, 
his mind less alert.” And so Bill Mason, 
regardless of the earnest efforts of friends, 
failed in his attempts to make good, and 
presently disappeared as a bit of human 
flotsam, a quite typical product of the 
“prisonerization” process. 

Mr. Hassler has written a provocative 
little book that should be read by all who 
are interested in the as yet unanswered 
question of what can be done about our 
penal institutions to the end that they 
can become agencies for personal reha- 
bilitations in fact as well as in theory. 

W. C. WATERMAN 

Brooklyn College 
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of Talent. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1954. xi, 65 pp. $2.00. 

Butz, Otto. Germany: Dilemma for 
American Foreign Policy. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1954. x, 69 
pp. $0.95. 

CapLow, THEODORE. The Sociology of 
Work. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1954. viii, 330 pp. $5.00. 

CaRLETON, WILLIAM G. The Revolution 
in American Foreign Policy. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1954. 
x, 94 pp. $0.95. 

CHAMBLISS, ROLLIN. Social Thought from 
Hammurabi to Comte. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1954. viii, 469 pp. $5.00. 

Cuinoy, Ey. Sociological Perspective; 
Basic Concepts and Their Application. 
New York: Doubleday & Co., 1954. vi, 
58 pp. $0.85. 

CLosz, KatHrYN. Do You Need a Law- 
yer? New York: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1954. 28 pp. $0.25. 

Cook, THOMAS. Democratic Rights Ver- 
sus Communist Activity. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1954. viii, 56 
pp. $0.95. 

DeutscH, Kart W. Political Community 
at the International Level. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1954. x, 
70 pp. $0.95. 

Exuis, ALBERT (Editor): Sex Life of the 
American Woman and the Kinsey Re- 
port. New York: Greenberg, 1954. 214 
pp. $2.75. 


ERICKSEN, E. Gorpon. Urban Behavior. 
New York: The MacMillan Co., 1954. 
xiv, 482 pp. $4.75. 


Furniss, Epcar §., Jr. France: Keystone 
of Western Defense. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1954. xvii, 
77 pp. $0.95. 


GILLIn, JoHN, (Editor). For a Science of 
Social Man. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1954. vii, 289 pp. $4.00. 


GouLDNER, ALvIN W. Wildcat Strike. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch 
Press, 1954. 179 pp. $3.00. 


HERTZLER, Joyce O. Society in Action; 
A Study of Basic Social Processes. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1954. xii, 

452 pp. $5.25. 








SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Katz, DAnteL; Dorvin CARTWRIGHT; 
SAMUEL ELDERSVELD; ALFRED Mc- 
CLunG Lee (Editors). Public Opinion 
and Propaganda. New York: The Dry- 
den Press, 1954. xx, 779 pp. $6.25. 


LEIBENSTEIN, Harvey. A Theory of Eco- 
nomicDemographic Development. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1954. xi, 204 pp. $4.00. 

Murray, A. R. M. An Introduction to 
Political Philosophy. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1953. vii, 240 pp. 
$4.75. 

Opium, Doris M. Psychology, the Nurse 
and the Patient. New York: Philoso- 
phical Library, 1954. 168 pp. $4.75. 

PopoLsky, EDwarD. The Jealous Child. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 
ix, 147 pp. $3.75. 

ROEDER, WILLIAM S. (Editor). Dictionary 
of European History. New York:. Phil- 
osophical Library, 1954. viii, 316 pp. 
$6.00. 

Rosz, ARNOLD M. Theory and Method 
in the Social Sciences. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954. 
xii, 351 pp. $5.00. 

SaPIN, Burton. M. and RIcHarD C. 
SNYDER. The Role of the Military in 
American Foreign Policy. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday & Co., 1954. 
viii, 84 pp. $0.95. 

ScHANCK, RicHarD L, The Permanent 
Revolution in Science. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1954. xvi, 112 pp. 
$3.00. 

SPENCER, RoBert F. (Editor). Method 
and Perspective in Anthropology. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1954. x, 323 pp. $4.50. 

STEINBERG, I. N. In the Workshop of the 
Revolution. New York: Rinehart & Co., 
1953. 306 pp. $4.00. 

SwaBEY, MARIE CoLiins. The Judgment 
of History. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1954. x, 257 pp. $3.75. 

Unitep Nations. Report of the Mission 
on Community Organization and De- 
velopment in South and Southeast Asia. 
Prepared by Horace BELSHAW and 
JoHNn B. Grant. New York: United 
Nations, 1953. 167 pp. $2.50. 

Witson, H. H. and Harvey GLICKMAN. 

The Problem of Internal Security in 

Great Britain 1948-1953. Garden City, 

N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1954. x, 86 

pp. $0.95. 
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Chairman, BARRINGTON J. Moore, Jr., 
Russian Research Center, Harvard Uni- 
versity 

RoBEerT E. Oscoop, University of Chi- 
cago 

“Some Observations on the 
Approach” 

SAMUEL SHARP, American University 
“Tensions within Non-Antagonistic In- 
ternational Groupings” 

RosBert T. Bower, American Univer- 


Clinical 


sity 

“Indian Views of the International 
Scene” 

Morton A. KAPLAN, Haverford Col- 
lege 


“The International Arena as a Source 
of Dysfunctional Tension” 

11:45 A.M. 

SSSP EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
LUNCHEON 

730 P.M. 

INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS 
(joint session with American So- 
ciological Society) 

Chairman, BARRINGTON Moore, Jr., 

Russian Research Center, Harvard Uni- 

versity 

Jessie BERNARD, 

University 

“Notes on International ‘Tensions’ ” 

DonaLp R. Tart, University of Illinois 

“War as Process—an Hypothesis” 

Byron L. Fox, Syracuse University 

“Sociology and International Relations” 

Fetixs Gross, Brooklyn College 

“Cold War, A Sociology of Conflict” 

6:00 P.M. 

SSSP ANNUAL DINNER: 
GRADUATE STUDENTS’ VIEWS 
OF THE FIELD OF SOCIOLOGY 
(Panel) 

Chairman, Everett C. HucuHes, Uni 
versity of Chicago 

8:30 P.M. 

SSSP PROBLEMS COMMITTEES 
MEETINGS: 

Invidious Intergroup Relations 
Temporary Chairman, FRANK F. Leg, 
University of California in Riverside 
Large Group Dynamics 
Temporary Chairman, Louis SCHNEI! 
DER, Purdue University 
Community Development 
Temporary Chairman, 
BruyYN, Illinois College 
Social Science and Social Policy 
Temporary Chairman, SHERWOOD Fox, 
New York University 


_ 


Pennsylvania State 


SEVERYN T. 


Social Disorganization and Disinte- 
gration 
Temporary ._ Chairman, - ArTHUR E. 


PRELL, University of New Hampshire 
Conditions for Mental Health 
Temporary Chairman. E. GARTLY JACO, 


University of Texas 

Conditions for Democracy and Science 

Temporary Chairman, JOHN A. RADE- 

MAKER, Williamette University 

Problems of Author — Publisher Re- 
lations 

Temporary Chairman, Rose Hum Lez, 

Roosevelt College 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 

8 A.M. BREAKFAST MEETINGS of 

Committees as called. 

9:00 A.M. SSSP BUSINESS MEET- 

INGS 

Reports of SSSP Committees 

Report on Social Problems 

by JeRoME HIMELHOCH, Editor 

Reports of SSSP Problems Committees 

12:00 Noon 

SSSP LUNCHEON: VALUE BIASES 
IN SOCIOLOGY (Panel) 

Chairman, BREWTON Berry, The Ohio 

State University 

Discussants To Be Announced 

2:30 P.M, 

THE RELATION OF RESEARCH 
TO PROBLEMS OF WAR AND 
PEACE (Panel) 

Chairman, JAMES W. Carper, Univer- 

sity of Illinois 

Ross STAGNER, University of Illinois 

ROYDEN DANGERFIELD, University of 

Illinois 

Others To Be Announced 

SEGREGATION AND INTEGRA- 
TION IN COLLEGE FRATERNI- 
TIES (Panel) 

Chairman, Simon Marcson, Brooklyn 

College 

VINCENT WHITNEY, Brown University 

Noe P. Gist, University of Missouri 

CHARLES R. LAWRENCE, Jr., Brooklyn 

College 

E. Jackson Baur, University of Kan- 

sas 

DEAN ALLEN, Princeton University 

IAN Ross, University of Michigan 

RICHARD EMERSON, University of Min- 

nesota 

The Annual Meeting of the American 

Sociological Society will end on Friday, 
September 10, while our independent pro- 
gram will be concentrated in the follow- 
ing 24 hours. We hope that you will 
plan to remain and to participate in one 
of the Problems Committees in addition 
to attending the panel discussions. 

The Society wishes to extend its thanks 

to the members of the Program Commit- 


tee: Franz Adler, University of Arkan- 


sas; Thomas L. Blair, Michigan State 
College; Winston W. Ehrmann, Univer- 
sity of Florida: Sherwood D. Fox, New 
York University; Paul Houser, Kent State 
University; Alfred R. Lindesmith, Indiana 
University; Francis E. Merrill, Dartmouth 
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College; Martin H. Neumeyer, Univer- 
sity of Southern California; Harry W. 
Roberts, Virginia State College; Shirley 
A. Star, National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter, University of Chicago; Paul Oren, 
Kent State University, Chairman. 

Also to be commended are the mem- 
bers of the Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee all of the University of Illinois: 
Max Kaplan, Ernest Shideler, Benjamin F. 
Timmons, Robert W. Janes, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE ELECTIONS 
COMMITTEE 
The SSSP officers elected for the year 
beginning September 11, 1954 are: 


HERBERT BLUMER, University of 
California at Berkeley, President; 

ARNOLD M. ROSE, University of 
Minnesota, President-Elect; 

JAMES B. MCKEE, University of 
Toledo, Vice-President; 

BYRON L. FOX, Syracuse University, 
Secretary; 

SIDNEY ARONSON, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Treasurer. 


The other members elected to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee are: 


RAY H. ABRAMS, University of 
Pennsylvania; 

ERNEST W. BURGESS, University 
of Chicago; 

MABEL A. ELLIOTT, Pennsylvania 
College for Women; 

ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE, Brooklyn 
College; 

PAUL MEADOWS, 
Nebraska; 

IRA DEA. REID, Haverford College; 

RICHARD A. SCHERMERHORN, 
Western Reserve University; 

FLORIAN ZNANIECKI, 
of Illinois. 


University of 


University 


Members elected to the Editorial and 
Publications Committee are: 


HORNELL HART, Duke University; 

SAMUEL KOENIG, Brooklyn Col- 
lege; 
ELIZABETH BRIANT LEE, Connec- 
ticut College; 

AUSTIN L. PORTERFIELD, Texas 
Christian University; 
GEORGE SIMPSON, Brooklyn Col- 
ege. 


The new Committee on Standards and 
Freedom of Research, Publication and 
Teaching is as follows: 

JESSIE BERNARD, Pennsylvania 
State University; 

REINHARD BENDIX, University of 


California at Berkeley; 

W. F. COTTRELL, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio; 

JOHN L. GILLIN, University of Wis- 
consin; 

NOEL P. GIST, University of Méis- 
souri. 


The 1954 elections were conducted by 
the following committee: Herbert A. 
Bloch, St. Lawrence University; Carroll 
D. Clark, University of Kansas; Milton 
M. Gordon, Haverford College; J. S. 
Himes, Jr., North Carolina State College, 
Durham; Guy B. Johnson, University of 
North Carolina; Richard A. Schermer- 
horn, Western Reserve University; and 
James B. McKee, University of Toledo, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORIAL 
AND PUBLICATIONS COMMITTTE 
All articles for the SSSP book of read- 
ings, Mental Health and Mental Disorder: 
A Sociological Approach, have been sel- 
ected and W. W. Norton and Company 
plan to publish the volume at an early 
date. Arnold Rose, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Preparation, edited the book. 
Committee members are: Mabel A. Elliott, 
Pennsylvania College for Women; Hor- 
nell Hart, Duke University; Jerome 
Himelhoch, Brandeis University; Samuel 
Koenig, Brooklyn College; Elizabeth 
Briant Lee, Connecticut College for Wo- 
men; Wayne C. Neely, Hood College; 
Lowry Nelson, University of Minnesota; 
and Preston Valien, Fisk University. 
REPORT OF THE EDITOR 

All 1,500 copies of the April issue of 
SociAL PROBLEMS, which was devoted to 
appraisals of the second Kinsey Report, 
have been sofd. An additional 1,000 
copies have been printed and they will 
continue to be sold at the special price 
of 75 cents per copy for as long as they 
are available. Mechanical difficulties make 
it impossible for any further copies to 
be printed. 

The twelve commentaries on the second 
Kinsey Report which appeared in the 
April issue will be expanded and incor- 
porated into a book of readings tenta- 
tively entitled, Sexual Behavior in Amer- 
ican Society: Social Scientists Appraise 
the First Two Kinsey Reports. The volume 
will also contain other original articles 
and reprinted material clarifying the is- 
sues raised by the Kinsey Reports. Jerome 
Himelhoch is editor and is assisted by 
Sylvia Fleis Fava and the Committee on 
Preparation composed of Sidney Aronson, 
Nathan Gerrard, and Samuel Koenig. The 
work is to be published shortly by W. W. 
Norton and Company under the auspices 


of SSSP. 











NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Centre d’Etudes Radiophinques of the Radiodiffusion—Television Francaise 
is organizing an International Congress at Paris from October 27-30, 1954, which 
will deal with the sociological aspects of radio music. The Congress is open to 
sociologists, musicians, and radio specialists of all countries of the world. Those 
interested in attending the Congress or in submitting papers should communicate 
with Dr. A. Silberman, Executive Director, International Congress, 37 rue de 
l'Universite, Paris 7e. 

The International Sociological Association announces that the issue of the 
International Social Science Bulletin, containing articles on the Second World Con- 
gress of Sociology held at Liege, Belgium, August 24-31, 1953, is available to ISA 
members at the reduced price of 4/6d. SSSP is affiliated with ISA. Orders should 
be placed with T. B. Bottomore, Executive Secretary, ISA, Skepper House, 13 Endsleigh 
Street, London, W. C. 1. 


Easzern Sociological Society. At the Annual Meeting, held in New York City, April 
3-4, 1954, the Eastern Sociological Society received the Report of the Committee on 
Freedom in Research and Teaching and adopted the Statement on Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility in Research and Teaching, both of ‘which are presented below. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FREEDOM 
IN RESEARCH AND TEACHING 
A meeting of the committee was held on February 28, 1954, in New York 
City. Present were Ray H. Abrams, Elizabeth B. Lee, S. M. Miller, and Harold 
W. Pfautz, Chairman. 


The discussion centered around clarifying the functions of the committee in 
relation to the general directive it received from the Executive Committee, and 
framing a statement of the Society's position respecting the recent and continuing 
attacks on freedom in educational and research institutions, for consideration by the 
membership of the Society. 

In connection with the first topic, it was the sense of the meeting that the com- 
mittee might engage actively in the following endeavors: 


1. Receive and consider suggestions from the membership and, on its own, 
formulate policy in this area for recommendation to the Executive Com- 
mittee and the membership of the Society. 

In conjunction with the Executive Committee, hold itself available for con- 
sultation with and aid to individual members who become involved in sit- 
uations where freedom of research and teaching is at issue. 

Keep in touch and collate its activities with other committees having similar 
functions in other professional societies. 


4. Present to the membership of the Society a brief annual report on the 
state of the Nation and events of the year as they bear on the condition 
of freedom in research and teaching, with particular reference to sociology. 

5. As a basis for implementing the proposed annual report respecting the 
general question of freedom and responsibility in research and teaching, the 
committee might carry out studies of trends and their significance for our 
discipline such as: 

a. The public image of and attitude toward sociology 
b. Specialization and professionalization in sociology 
c. The status and function of the graduate student 

d. The nature and function of higher education 


The committee also suggests that, with the approval of the membership, such 
reports as it makes might be given wider distribution through such other channels 
as professional journals and the press, if the Executive Committee so recommends. 

In view of the latitude of its activities as conceived above, the committee also 
suggests that its title be changed to: “The Committee on Freedom and Responsibility 
in Research and Teachings.” 

Respecting the second topic of discussion, attached is a statement of policy on 
Freedom in Research and Teaching which is submitted for consideration by the 
Executive Committee and the membership of the Society. 

Harold W. Pfautz, Chairman, 
for the Committee: 
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News and Announcements 


STATEMENT ON FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY 
IN: RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


Along with other fields of research and teaching, sociology has become in- 
creasingly subject to and aware of dangerous threats to that intellectual freedom 
which is essential to the discharge of its professional responsibilities. As a discipline 
which seeks to understand human behavior in society, sociology has a clear and special 
responsibility strongly to reaffirm the basic right and need of men to know the con- 
ditions of their existence—above all, to know the causes and consequences of possible 
courses of action in order that men may act freely, intelligently, and responsibly. 
As a profession which seeks to illuminate man’s understanding of his social world, 
sociology has a further responsibility to reaffirm its right and duty broadly to study, 
and fearlessly to speak and write on the whole of the social world. 

Only as we in America become clearly aware of the nature of our own society 
and of other societies around the world will we be able to act intelligently and in 
good conscience in the face of the problems of our complex time. The “cold war” 
between communism and democracy, the economic health of our nation, ethnic, 
racial, and religious tensions—the solutions to these and many other problems ulti- 
mately depend upon a climate of opinion which encourages the pursuit of the facts 
of the case, apart from the contingencies of political preference, popular clamor, and 
financial support. Anything which hampers the freedom to pursue scientific investi- 
gation, or distorts the public’s understanding of the aims of social science, does a 
major disservice to the advancement of knowledge. There can be no “iron curtain” 
of forbidden inquiries in social science when such knowledge is basic to social welfare. 

Freedom in research and teaching, therefore, is not a privilege conferred upon 
scientists and scholars for their sake, but a responsibility imposed on them for society's 
sake. It is the essential condition if they are to make their contribution to the main- 
tenance of a free and responsible society. To advance knowledge the scientist is 
obliged to insist that professional integrity be respected and protected. Further, the 
sociologist cannot evade the necessity to give honest descriptions and responsible 
interpretations of social conditions, including those which may be neither pleasant 
nor politically preferred. 

Irresponsible interference with the essential and legitimate work of devoted men 
cannot be tolerated in our society. The sociologist must stand with his fellow scholars 
and scientists and with the informed public to maintain the social and political con- 
ditions requisite for increasing our knowledge of society. To do less would be to 
betray the ideal of professional responsibility which is the basis of his training. 

In view of our nation’s increasingly urgent need for accurate and unbiased 
social analysis and for careful and critical appraisal of public policies, freedom in 
research and teaching becomes especially crucial. Therefore, as one of many profes- 
sional organizations of social scientists, the Eastern Sociological Society strongly af- 
firms its support of academic freedom. By the same token, it protests against current 
abuses of legislative investigatory powers and their abitrary interference with the 
essential work of our educational and research institutions. The Society will support 
its members in their right and obligation freely to study, speak, and write on all 
types of social issues. It invites all other groups similarly devoted to the preservation 
of individual freedom and responsibility and the advancement of knowledge to join 
in this common cause. 





American Journal of Sociology presents 


“Aging and Retirement” 
January, 1954 


This special issue, edited by Ernest W. Burgess, the University 
of chicago, contains research reports on the lives of older people, 
their employment, their migrations, their occupations and avoca- 
tions, their social life, and the effect of their presence upon the 
community. 

Contributors include Clark Tibbitts, Robert J. Havighurst, 
Ernest W. Burgess, Philip Hauser, Robert K. Burns, William 
Harlan, Robert W. Kleemeier and several specialists from 
the Industrial Relations Center, the University of Chicago. 
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PHYLON 
THE ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
REVIEW 
of 
RACE & CULTURE 


Invites You 
to join our expanding group of regular readers of the only publica- 
tion devoted exclusively to trends and events in racial and cultural 
frontiers of living. 


PHYLON features distinguished writers in: 


Topical and timely analyses 
Anthropological and scientific papers 
Sociological studies 

Personality profiles 

Short stories and poetry 

Reviews of current books 


PHYLON rates are as follows: 
$2.00 per year; a two-year or two subscriptions for $3.50 
PHYLON, 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 











JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Founded by Morton Prince and published by the 
American Psychological Association 


]. MeV. Hunt, editor 


This quarterly journal contains original contributions in the 
field of abnormal and social psychology. Abnormal psychology is 
broadly defined to include papers contributing to fundamental 
knowledge of the pathology, dynamics, and development of person- 
ality or individual behavior, including deterioration with age and 
disease. From the area of social psychology, the journal publishes 
papers contributing to basic knowledge of interpersonal relations, 
and of group influences on the pathology, dynamics, and develop- 
ment of individual behavior. Case reports and book reviews are 
also included in its contents. 


Subscription, $7.00 Single copies, $2.00 


Order from 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ,ASSOCIATION 
1333 Sixteenth Street N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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